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WHAT IT COSTS TO KNOW A COUNTESS. 


he sleeps or eats. When m 


YUr 4 OTJTATr'T'niVT Dl P he sleeps or eats. When not engaged in either “Now sir, I demand satisfaction for this —Jargv-ta^ned womaaand , 

WAbHlNGlUiN, U. O. of the three, he reads what happens to be at base conduct—this intermeddling.” Now terrifvine vou with the fierceness of her i 

- hand, and neUr finishes whathe begins reading. “ Very good. It is your right We are both " Sinrvo^ wiffi the of her 

o N iwr« For forty years, Sidney Johnston has eat, slept, entrapped into what I cannot help. But, be- w 

ForiheNauonalEra. Ld sZked The first two began with his fore I gratify you, I ask the poor privilege of wo-not in the night of her genius, but in the 

WHAT IT COSTS TO KNOW A COUNTESS. «Sh Ae ofher was his first and^last practical proyiu| whUl have asserted. As I do not ^efiSt foticT c^LTung 

BY MRS BKI-L SMITH. attainment. As he is rich and handsome, this carry these evidences on my person, if you will a“dThe S^rb heV sex-a^tra^^^ 

BY MRS.- eccentric conduct of being happy and comfort- meet mo here to-morrow evening, I shall be bv ffifnowerof Lr word^and^^^^^ 

PART HI. able creates remark, and various people have most happy to present them. Good night, “fber deeds—ritLueh 

At five, Dreciaely, our friends appeared at various reasons for the cause. Some assert that M^ame Carnot: good night, sir. _»her wui amid the lions i 

AVI A c. f^nmnanv of thirteen he wag once crossed in love: others, that he IS He had scarcety gained the door, before Mad- Of her tumultuous sensL roais defiance 

V to tL dinner Dun- for the death of a rich uncle; the ma- ame Carnot,rising, said, with the sweetest smile j sometimes, in the desolate I 

Drayton had an eye solely to the dinner, JJun Relieve that he is secretly in the diplomatic and in the calmest manner- chambers of her heart, a still small voice wakes 

gleson began to look up the company, as they ^nd tell strange stories of his intimacy .“Adieu, Monsieur Dungleson, adieu until echoes. I know it, because the crown | 

entered and took their places. First, came a with crowned heads. I have the reaUanse for this beautiful rencontre to-morrow evening. gjgj,y bgj. ingnited womanhood, profane j 

tall, bony Frenchman, decorated, of course ; this extraordinary conduct, but, as I purpose ■ hands have not dared to touch, and still 


then an Englishman and wife, both abomina¬ 
bly ill-dressed, of course; then a French maid¬ 
en lady, very ugly, of course; and then—Dun¬ 
gleson started, for before him appeared the 


this extraordinary conduct, but, as I purpose 
one day writing the biography of a “ Capable 
Man who did Nothing,” the secret shall be pre¬ 
served until then. 

In Johnston's wanderings over Europe, du¬ 
ring which wandering.s he had made the ac- 


iT.uw, ..a as 

decoration. She swept in, and Dungleson saw a man could feel an interest, in shaped for himself and his pitileas'foes a com- 

no more but her. The rich dress and diamonds their respective families. One evening, without mon grave Ever since the world has gone aor- 

had given place to a handsome but modest befog announced he rowing, because there was none left to bear his Shem t! 

robe The jewels had ^ in ^“fSing'^tr name or inherit his glory. swallow-tail, 

loveliness remained, more atoctive, if possible, ^be entrance was made. Monsieur Carnot, Is the world’s sorrow well-timed 7 

than ever. Drayton said the dinner was abom- springing to his feet, embraced Sidney Johnston, p^jr lady, standing dreamily before your 

inable; but Dungleson had no idea what ho claiming him as an old acquaintance. Madame mirror, do you ever think how much your great „ of na® 

had been eating. Then came long talks, specu- ®bgbtlyoo^ ^ b lies in the “nut-brown” waves or jetty the knife (o 


HAIR, Floats back dishet^ strength in agony” 

BY OAiL uAMii.TOK. I havo spoken chiefly of heads feminine, for 

- all the art and grace and poetry are concentred,. 

Samson is desA. there. Heads mMCuline, surmounted by one 

Three thousand years ago, with eyeundimmed great shock of hair, are simply—shocking! 
and strength unabated, liis own daring hand Certain physiologists affirm man to be the grond 
shaped for himself and his pitileas'foes a com- earth creations; but, surely, creative 

^ . , ,j 1 power cannot have exhausted itself m the pro- 

mon grave. B.ver since, the world has gone aor- of a race of animals, whose taste per- 

rowing, because there was none left to bear his mits them to luxuriate in chimney-top hats ani 
name or inherit his glory. swallow-tailed coats I Verily, man in the nin^ 

Is the world’s sorrow well-timed? foe°th century has much to answer for, and 

F.i, b.to ,..r 


h.ab.’.i.e.li..B ThCTe™to6.1k,,.p.cn. C.raot.rightlrpol.™J,«»l.»im.deibm«»d. “™r,do ,oo e.er th.iik bo., „«ob ,ou. of nUor.'. om huid, ood wb.. wo, lo 

jiaa oeen eating, j nen eamB iuug .onr turn the strength lies in the “ nut-brown” waves or jetty the knife (or to the razor) with every hirsute 

lation3,and plans. Pranfois was despatched gjj f^^'^bHrudlr tob helped'to a chair,’and curls, among which your white fingers glance fok®" of manliness ; therefore, on his guilty 
for information, and returned with the tacts, „ fp-iinir fell nnon the oomnanv. In and nnt so rarelesslv? The contour of vour head forever rest “the deep damnation of its 


laiioiis, aim n o , saturnine intruder was helped' to a chair, and curls, among which your white fingers glance o' manliness ; ineretore, on nis gumy 

for information, and returned with the facts, ^ ^^ry awkward feeling fell upon the company, in and out so carelessly ? The contour of your head forever rest “ the deep damnation of its 

that the two were Monsieur and Madame Car- In vain Monsieur Carnot rattled away, speaking Qp^cian brow is faultless - the light of your f **ntang of the noble toga, 

dark eye flashes right roydi;. F-ythewhite a^MoliSds ^ow 

and to chance it was left, simply because Dun- „bich Johnston responded in monosyllables, tresses-and would you still go on “ conquerifig f f higher development, the world seems only 
gleson could think of no process to gam what looking the while at Madame Carnot, who, at ^ to conquer?” Nay, believe me, you are in bXrnea^s^orsn rirfsfgr°hl?tL^ 

was now the main object of his e^steuoe. la;t, somewhat recovered her ordinary presence ^ ^neal desLdant of the Hebrew athlete; for d^ys ‘“ne-that VeK 

“ I tell you what. Pussy, pluck up ex- ^ conversation, that, the secret of your great strength lies in your tea no longer falls in venerable majesty down 

claimed Drayton. “Dont you see what an ^ closer observers than our two friends, would hair. stalwart breas^that the flowing folds of 

eternal talker that Frenchman is ? Now, pitch have appeared the heavy fire from u reserve, to pity it is, oh woman of the nineteenth oen- 

in, join the confab at table, and you will know cover a surprise party. She addressed Johnston tbn mn.l of this the cloistered paths of Academe, 

them immediately.” fo Italian, who responded, and in a few seconds . ®. J “ 5 ™ ’ !!f“ 

The advice was good, but a difficulty lay in she became exceedingly animated, her cbec 
D..glW. F,..b, .bleb ... ... .h, d...- S™ 


in Italian, who responded, and ir 


she became exceedingly animated, her cheeks 
flashing, and her large lustrous eyes fairly glit- occa 
tering with excitement. As it was not very of i( 


mmodity; greater pity, that you do I r 


ionally go still further, and make the w 


0 the faint gray of the ap¬ 


proaching dawn ? Yea, verily, from the oi 
there ariseth a cloud no bigger than a m 


est in the world. Indeed it could scarcely be polite, this conversation in a language unknown The great source of error may be found fo a <■ i„ the desert a fountain is springing, 

considered conversational French, unless 01- to two of the company. Monsieur Carnot turned __ bP InthewidewasieiheresUlUsItree.” 

lendorff’s phrases, such as “ Mmz .TOJ/?” to the young gentlemen his exclusive attention. P .. e,„ Gazing on the motley group of men that 

“Jen'aipas soif- cpuld be considered such. The matters being discuseed by Johnston and I ly it down as a fundamental a^iom^^^ throng oir streets, a disL^ eye may detect 

„ ^ ^ . . 1 , n his Wife might have been of intere,St to him, or first truth—that hair was made expressly to be .n «nnt-crnnninvs ” of a Innir.bnripd but 

However, when they again met at table, he it might not; but, so quiet, calm, and self-pos- beautiful, or, as children say, “ for the fun of it.” time-honored ^a^nd^Bible-sanctione^d “peculiar 
made an effort. It was not happy m itself, gessed was he, that one might as well have ^e sure, the physiologist may hint .of its institution,” valuable, not so much for the act- 

but quite so in the result. Dungleson said one looked on a stone wall as into the Frenchman a protecting the head, but a red “a'^y *at is, as for the promise of what is to 

thing, the Frenchman replied to another, and , v i m j • c •*„!„ A®- I know that I am trenching on forbidden 

the matter was becoming sadlv mixed when '^O’^® a^^y- I''® genaemen bandanna would do the same, and be mfimtely i„ heart of New Eng- 

Ihe m tte g 7 i separated—Dungleson retiring with a sense of less troublesome. It follows, then, that that i—ri f thus refer to the moustache! But 

Madame Carnot, with a sweet smile, came to j %,dfog evil,"difficult to describe or account ,„angement of the hair whiA shall most ex- Sh ito s Jr t not yVfo le atendtt; 

the rescue. The ice broken, the way was easy. for. jiress <7ie 6eau<j/iil is the true arrangement, based on the immutable principles of beauty, 

Dungleson ventilated a great deal ofhis French, Life at Trouville did not continue with our ^ _„f,„rion were reached destiny is sure. Transplanted to American 

and after dinner was invited to take part in a friends as before. Drayton conversing contm- “ fo® “®'g“' perteotion were reaefieo learned the full vigor and 

little rubber of whist. He had this beautiful ually with Monsieur Carnot, made it natural in the days when a pyramid of hair was erected richness of oriental growth. Forced in its in- 

creature for a partner. Time flew by on downy that Dungleson should be much with Madame; on the top of the head, so high that the archi- fancy to meet and grapple with the prejudices 

wings, and at midnight they separated. Dun- but the presence of Johnston, which seemed to obliged to mount a ladder in order to of many generations, it has hitherto stood al- 


Gazing on the motley group of men that 
throng our streets, a discerning eye may detect 
the “ out-croppings ” of a long-buried but 
time-honored and Bible-sanctioned “ peculiar 
institution,” valuable, not so much for the act¬ 
uality that is, as for the promise of what is to 
be. I know that I am trenching on forbidden 
grounffi when, in the very heart of New Eng- 


friends as before. Drayto 


wings, and at midnight they separated. Dun- but the presence of Johnston, which seemed to tggt was obliged to mount a ladder fo order to of many generations, it has hitherto stood al- 

gleson carrying with him into the land of our hero to be an put the finishing to his work, very well. Build most solely on the defensive; but, “great is 

dreams the sweetest smile and the softest adieu terfei-ed with the pleasant occupation, but did f .... ® t i -v * i, ii the truth, and will prevailand even if the 

that ever fell on loving mortal. something more. Dungleson observed in John- you straightway towers of Babel, that shall gf ite Length must be laid in 

This game of whist led to other games of ston’s conduct towards Madame Carnot, not reach unto heaven. Or, if nature intended the g^^giy ggg. 

whist, and other games of whist led to greater precisely an impoliteness, but a nameless some- hair to be inter-braided, inter-plaited, inter- tost triumphant. 

intimacy, which led to a change oflocation thing in fos manner, which indicated a want of twined, inter-t^isted, be-laeed, be-powdered, be- I know that, in the minds of many well- 


from the conversation room to Monsieur Car- respect. Nothing pains a lover more than th s; fri^aigdandbeiueeled thenhUho inter-brLs meaning and excellent people, a moustache is 
net’s private parlor, and the whist impercepti- and, in addition to this, he saw a familiarity, tnzzleri and be juggled, then fie who inter braids, ghgddenngly suggestive L‘Lice’’ young men, 
hly changed into little games of ecartc, and and, worse than all, a control over the object of inter-pIaits, inter-twines, mter-twists, be-laees, « 2.40 ’’horses aL “ extra superfine A No. 1’’ 

some losses in the current coin. What of that? his affections, that quite maddened him. He be-powders, be-frizziea and be-jugglea, the ideks generally_to use the significant though 

Dungleson was fo Paradise. The two friends would propose various pleasure parties, and greatest possible mass of hair fo the shortest somewhat peculiar nomenclature of Young 
became exceedingly intimate with the stout have each proposition rejected by a mere sug- pgggibig time, is to be considered a benefactor America. But was Paul a roueMustAbra- 
gentleman of the decoration and the fair lady gestion from Johnston. They could scarcely sit j i, m • j 1 <- ham necessarilv have “snorted” Mount Vesu- 

of the diamonds. The private drawfog-rooJ down to a game of cards, that the cold, quiet ofhis race, and should receive a medal from ufd toe ‘“iointed 

was open to them at all hours. They rode to- Johnston, by the merest remark, would not draw the humane society. But if, as I firmly believe, gnppie-sinewea” sons of the desert bow their 
gether, and walked together, and got up a little Madame Carnot from the table. That this was the “ ultima thule ” is reached only when the gwart faces before the man Moses with any 
conspiracy, by which the moustached gentle- not effected by the willing consent of fo® free locks sweep in unrestrained luxuriance losing of reverence, because he stood up be- 


of the diamonds. The private drawing-room down to a game of cards, that the cold, quiet and should receive a medal from “gkin-tights?” Did toe “ iron-iointed 

was open to them at all hours. They rode to- Johnston, by the merest remark, would not draw the humane society. But if, as I firmly believe, gnppie-sinewea” sons of the desert bow their 
gether, and walked together, and got up a little Madame Carnot from the table. That this was the “ ultima thule ” is reached only when the gwart faces before the man Moses with any 
conspiracy, by which the moustached gentle- not effected by the willing consent of the lady, g^g^ unrestrained luxuriance losing of reverence, because he stood up be- 

man was forced to vacate the billiard-room, Peroival had the best evidence. 'This, added to ^ fatUns shoulders whv oh daughters fore them in unshorn dignity? Hoi children 

and they played billiards together, and more the mystery of toe affair, prevented an immedi- me la ung snouiaers, wny, on aaugniers p . Dea-^erate scions of a good 

of toe current coin changed hands. But, of all ate explosion. , n b® persuaded to let your ® In tie ra^sf batty 

things, the walks were the most delightful. Ihe explosion, however, came at last. Dim- Hau m unbcuu^ madly waging against a noble reform, do you 

The good-natured Drayton kept Monsieur Car- ^eson had made au engagement to walk with ’ J beseems vour atvle “o* "e® fo® ®bades of the mighty dead march 

not engaged, while Dungleson flirted with the Madame Carnot, one evening, upon the beach. ^®''^® S“’®® ”®®‘ 0®®®®“® 7 °“^ style | jj. g£ 

beautiful Madame. Oh I those golden star-lit He arrived at the apartment a moment behind of form and feature—in black, crisp curls, or depth immeasurable?” Be sure fo this un¬ 
walks along the smooth sands, where the waves the appointed time, and found her gone. The soft, brown ripples; or, swelling into gentle holy strife, like Banquo’s ghost they “ will not 

of the sea played a soft accompaniment to the very walk he was to take part in, he discovered, jjlllows, like a sea of molten gold ? Curls. I down.” 

"IvLrconMkncesl How prettily she told yfogSr^^hL oUdVL meL ? hare no words to describe them I Borrowing , 

her griefs-yes, her wrongs. She was the un- ton and Monsieur Carnot were away together, their hue from the raven 3 ^ng or the sunset s undoubtedly; if the only diLrence betwekn 

happy victim to toe false state of society in Angered into a state of tboughtlesa excitement, glow—lending a charm to the plainest face, and yo^ and a monkey lies in vour application of 
France. Married to a man she had never seen Percival paced to and fro before the hotel, until crowning too beauty of toe fairest—imparting goap and steel, by all meaus^forswear the razor, 
until the hour she was led a victim to the altar, he return of Madame Carnot and her escort. ^nd tone, and life-flitting, dancing, anef vegetate into your true sphere as quickly 

and heard under the church window toe report Ihey came, at length. Concealed behind a pil- ,1 a .■ ■ •„ , nna«,hlB TKb wnrlri o-bIo nn i'Tiri;ffB,.Bnt 

of the pistol that finished the earthly career of lar of the hotel, he saw them pass, and heard “oobing, floating, swaying gauzily, silkenly, j ^ • it will doubtless make a shift 

Alphonse, toe only man she ever could have their voices, in low, earnest oonveraation. Hes- cloudily, dreamily, aerily, faerily—only the pen- J jjye y’on. 

loved. But my little sketch would- lengthen itating a few moments, he followed them. When cil of a Titian is their meet interpreter. “Suppose a moustache is fiery red?” exult- 

into a novel of three volumes, were I to write he entered the room, Johnston was seated fo an Ahl well-a-dayl Fewinthis age of brasscan antly asL another. A cogent argument, fo 

all toe fond Percival heard. arm-chair, smoking, and Madame Carnot, with s„„are their ideas to the Garden of Eden ; and truth ; but remember, if it Loves anytring, it 

I5he did notlove a Carnot. Could she not love her bonnet thrown off, was ighting for herself though I rejoice fo the thought that there may proves too much. The same necessity tLt 

a Dungleson? Visions of flight, of fights, of a cigarette at the lamp, ibis last was an ac- be even in our benighted land, a choice sevep requires toe tonsure of the lip, reqnires also the 

divorce, of marriage, of never-ending happi- complishment unknown before to Percival. thousand who have not bowed the knee to this clipping of the auburn locks. I think yon 

ness, when the firm of Dungleson, Drayton, & “I beg pardon, ’ said our friend, “ that I hair-dressing Baal, yet the great mass have their would be slow to recommend a man to become 

Co., after cashing all the drafts, should ro- came too late to keep my engagement this hearts fully set in them to do evil, and will doubt- a living representative of the New England 

ceivo the two fugitives from everything, into the evemng. . . less go on braiding and plaiting and making Pn'mer pictures of Time, without the forelock, 

bosom of their somewhat puritanical circle, “You did not come too late,” quietly respond- hairhideous. But while I shudder at the thought simply because the shade of his hair might not 

floated night and day through the fevered im- ed the Madame, after slowly rolling out a vol- of mother Eve in hair-pins and puff combs, and suit your fastidious taste; yet common sense 

(iginatiou of our young friend. iime of delicate, white smoke, from her beauti- ^hile I would gladly cast my little “pebble demands “ toe whole or none.” 


(w... ““ .ogii:Hu. a.. ™'. «.g.. tb. 

Angered into a state of thoughtless excitement, glow—lending a charm to the plainest face, and ^ monkey lies in your application of I 

Percival paced to and fro before the hotel, until crowning too beauty of toe fairest-imparting goap and steel, by all means'^forswear the razor, 
the return of Madame (^rnot Fer escort, and tone, and life—flitting, dancing, and vegetate into your true sphere as quickly 

;r,Mh'5'"i5r=H'‘S 


lime of delicate, white smoke, from her beauti- 
Love made the poor fellow yet more extrava- ful mouth.” 
gant. Tom was despatched to Paris for toe “ How ? ” exclaimed Percival. “ Am I to 
horses and dog-oart, all of which arrived in understand that you intentionally broke toe 
due time, and toe'young gentlemen grew into engagement?” 

note. But this . was only toe beginning of “ Precisely; and if you wish the strong i: 
the end. A fair English lady was in the habit ducemeiits given me, ask Monsieur,” she ai 
of driving herself in a little carriage, drawn by swered, looking significantly toward Johnstoi 
two beautiful long-tailed ponies. Madame Car- That gentleman slightly started, then rest 
not clapped her dimpled hands, like a child, miiig his cigar, said nothing. There was 
at toe sight, and went into a long history of silence of some minutes, when she continued: 
toe time when she drove just such a pair. “Monsieur does not answer—does not sa 
Percival knew of such a turn-out, which could that he begged me to break the engagement o 
be purchased at a bargain; the ponies were, your account.” 
if anything, more beautiful, and toe carriage ‘‘On my account?” 

lighter, and more fairy like. One morning, “Precisely. Which he has explained. H 

Madame Carnot was called to toe door, and loves you, my friend—he is your guardian, you 
toere stood the delicate little concern. She father—and for your good he insists that or 


against the tide,” 1 yet do not see the necessity “ Dear me! ” sighs a trim young man, “ such 
of my sitting in sackcloth for an evil which I a filthy abomination 1 How can a body eat and 
cannot remedy. Par better that I should drink with it? ” Why, bless your little heart, niy 

“ Know how sublime a thing it is dear; he does not eat and drink with it at all 1 


; ana it you msfi tfie strong in- ro suffer and be strong > He uses his tongue and teeth, just as you do. 

iven me. ask Monsieur, she an- I will even do more: from the barbarous ens- if a grown man, in toe full possession of all 
ng significantly toward Johnston, toms now prevalent, I will gather up the frag- pig faculties, cannot deposite the gifts of Ceres 
eman slightly started, then resu- mentary good—from the bitter flowers extract and Bacchus at the inner shrine of the temple, 
■ar, saia nothing, there was a such sweets as I may. I will confess that a without scattering them along the vestibule, 
le minutes, when she continued: » French twist,” well twisted, has a smoothness why, he would better have recourse to a “ bib 

does not answer—does not say and gloss not unpieasing to the eye of taste. I and tucker,” and let mamma feed him with a 
Q me to break the engagement on will acknowledge, with the deep emotion of gpoon 

” heartfelt gratitude, its peculiar adaptability to “Aping foreign fashions I” sententlously 

i. . w 4 rr Feads which have developed internally niattera a true-blue Jackson'Democr^t Enow 

Which he has explained. He rather than externally. I will admit that a firm- Nothing, 
friend—he is your guardian, your ly.fonnded, matoematically-rounded, and coni. Most Lrshipful sir, that charming wife of 
tor your good he insists that our pactly-built ‘‘pug" has a certain substantial, yours, in Levantine silk and “real Honiton,” 


was asked to act as cocker. How her innocent, innocent intercourse shall cease. No more dignified, “ fine-old-English-gentleman ” look, I JursLo 
Bwcet face lighted, as she seized the ribands, drives, no more walks, nor soup, nor pleasant particularly grateful in these hard times, when yenture 
aiud drove the lover away I During that ride, little tfite a-tfetes; that you shall be returned to go many princely fortunes, that yesterday went 
Percival said much. It was difficult toman- yourself, and I given over to er nui—and Mon- up like a rocket, are to-day coming down around 
age the ponies, and Madame Carnot was out of sienr Carnot.” us in a shower of sticks, I am content to ad- 

practice. She could not reply to the eloquent This was said in French, slowly and distinct- mire toe shining bands of hair laid Madonna- 
declarations which fell from the lips of the al- ly, with a sarcasm difficult to describe. Dun- wise across marble temples, or sweeping off 
most insane youth. He had said all, and re- gleson was mute with astonishment; and, as the cheek in graceful curls, 
ceived no response. There was a long silence Johnston Mill remained silent, she continued: But farther than this I-will not go. To the 

as they drew near toe hotel. “If I do not, I am to be pnnisbed, cruelly whole family of braids and beau-catchers and 

“ What will you do with your ponies ? ” said punished, by exposure. I am to be shovjn to knots and puffs, I swear eternal hatred. In the 


nded, matoematically-rounded, and coin. Most worshipful sir, that charming wife of 
?-built ‘‘pug" has a certain substantial, yours, in Levantine silk and “real Honiton,” 
tied, fine-old-English-gentleman Itwk, uot, for delicateness and tenderness, ad- 

lularly grateful in these hard times, when yenture to set the sole of her foot upon aught 
siiiy princely fortunes, that yesterday went rougher than Turkey carpets. The fairy bou- 
te a rocket, are to-day coming down around ^ets of your blooming daughters were fabri- 
a shower of sticks, I am content to ad- oated amid the vintages of sLny France. The 
toe shining bands of hair laid Madonna- g^awla that fall so gracefully from their shoul- 
aeross marble temples, or sweeping off dgrs were wrought' in the tale of Cashmere. 


Dungleson, breaking the silence. 

“ My ponies I ” exclaimed Madame. 

“ Yes, if you will so honor me as to acc 
“ Oh, I am so glad; you make me so ha 
There was something so childlike and 


sr of receiving the present, rage. 


on was mute with astonishment; and, as the cheek in graceful curls. You feast your eyes on the perfectness of Italian 

nston Mill renuained silent, she continued: But farther than this I-will not go. To the gtat^es; you listen with ?apt and breathless 

11 1 do not, I am to be punished, cruelly whole family of braids and beau-catchers and pofferneas to catch everv nntB tfint -ogBllB nn 
ished, by exposure. I am to be shown to knots and puffs, I swear eternal hatred. In the ^oL a Swedish throat. Day by day, you make 

world as a heartless, base, vile creature, un- enjoyment of these, my avowed opinions, I liv^ yo,u, heart merry with Ihe blood of toe Rhe- 

® H ^®^®'i®?’ I “®®^ ’’®> ®Fed nish grape. But, (0 Umpora 1 0 mores !) No 

What IS the meaning of this insolent inter- the last drop of my blood. goone® do you dMeot the first symptoms of an 

happy.’’ ferencem my affairs? ’exclaimed But, not to wax pugilistic, did you ever ob- incipient fooustache, than you “cry havoc, and 

nd inno-1 English, to Johnston, trembling and white with serve the expression of the hair ? Full many a jet slip the dogs of war,’^ because, forsooth, 
„ 1 r. 1 ,, page of Jife® tisforjl'f® '^itfoRtFere, which Young America must not “ape foreign fash- 

Speak in French, Dungleson, responded who runs may read. How placidly pure, ions!” Verily, consistency is a jewel. 


that toe most critical could not object. Bat, “Speak fo French, Dungleson,” responded he who runs may read. How placidly pure, ions!” Verily consistency is a iewel 

after a pause, she seemed to reflect, and said; Johnston, in that language. “Madame is play- how serenely deep, must that soul be, whose u ^ould be easy to go on knockino- down I il 

“I ®®®®P‘'’' ,, , ® *’® confoundedly if outward demonstrations never cause one hair 1 ; tian arguments with Brobdignagian clubs; 

Why? ’ demandea tne lover. she caunot keep the cue. to swerve from the path of rectitude—and, on T alrp^rlv tnn Inner nn 

“ My husband, what will he think ? ” oHe looked at Madame. A single flash fell tfle otfeer hand, what a commotion among the patience 7 P g 7 

The fertile mind of Percival suggested an from her eyes, hut passed like heat-lightning, divinities within is sometimes indicated by the ^ j ' , .g, . j . ,, 

expedient. He would lose the turn-out at a followed by no storm. She looked carelessly commotion without. How do joy and grief reibh the two classes into which the world of 

game of billiards with the husband; and that upon the table, where her delicate fingers were alike strive to reveal their intensity by the wild- v,b dWidpfl vE ■ iKb Tr,n„afo/.K;BB,t 

night, fo a little game of two ponies and car- pfaying with toe leaves of a book. _ ly disheveled hair! What touching hopeless- Uultofo^'Ln 

nnge against a diamond ring, Dungleson lost. “ This trifling shall not serve youj sir. _ I ness in the wet locks clinging to some pale and j thunder the advice of the Hebrew 

'The course of true love, we all know, never again demand what is the meaning ot this in- wave-tossed face--at least until the audacious to his unfortunate ambassadors, “Tarry 

does run smSoto., But the course ot true love solent interference? Holmes rendered it forever ridiculous by drown- in Jericho till your beards be grown.” To the 

has rapids, rougfi, quick, and unhappy—and “Ahl I see I must interpret for you. And jng the flsherman’s daughter, and then profanely former, “with linked sweetnLs long drawn 
sometimes oatar^te-great falls, where shoot- Johnston rendered the speech into French, and making o^t,” I would breathe a bit of poetry,Ldolent 

mg over terrible precipices, sheer down fathoms then replied: “Because it is true, lou are “ Her hair di-oop round her palljd cheeks, with toe WrancAnf both Mn,«BBL,^Shali-onBarB 

on fathoms, it, this slender stream, dissipates befog ruined. Very well, you wish to be ruined. Like sea-weedroundacihm!” containinirLgs 'rhvme than reason anLess 

in mist and spray, never, never to eoJJect again. But you like to think yourself toe first victim; The simple peasant girl of France sits in the rhvtomasLan either hnt whose me’anine ex- 
but floats off in golden clouds to the he.ayen of I seek to make you toe last of many. I cannot shadow of the vine, flushing, smiling, and half- _jLg fjjg metr^i ’ ” ft - W Pg ? 
memory. Thus comes it to an unhappy nop- use such harsh longiiage to a lady as the truth weeping, under the gaze of eyes that to her rier of r h' k r b r d 

elusion, and yet gives not memory a brighter calls for, and she has saved me the trouble.” are full of Heaven’s own light, and, from very \vii'ei!'’tis'8o much'easi^’and'cliMper and'heLhier and 
tint. And is not the thing pleasanter than when One unacquainted with toe circumstances of- bliss, her trembling fingers can scarcely twine handsomer and better every way, to go bearded like 

the matter-of-fact stream rolls slowly, quietly the scene, and looking upon Madame Carnot the garland that is to wreathe her sun-burned thepard.” - 

on, to dissappearinthe sea of matrimony? Not and Sidney Johnston, would have seen only brow. The glorious Pompadour— jes, glorious, The World’s Shipping. —The German 

very complimentary that, but my pen would two people enjoying a quiet cigar, flihis calm for not even the sin and shame of her sullied Quarterly Magazine has an article on toe 

run out the figure. indifference, the assumed superiority of i'oknr pufity could blot out the beauty which God’s world’s marine, from which it appears that 

Our hero’s flirtation proved no exception to ston, so well done, had their effect upon Dun- own hand had staipped on those wonderful fea- the waters of toe earth are navigated by 146,000 
the general rule. In its midst, Mr. Sidney gleson, Otherwise he would have knocked his tures—^the glorious Pompadour reclfogs on yel- vessels, of 12,904,68? tons. The United States 

Johnston suddenly appeared in Trouville. This enemy down. A? I’t was, he stood angry and vet and gold in her regal chamber; and while, have 6,600,000 tons of shipping; Grqat ^rit- 

gentleman is one of toe most accomplished and uncertain, under the hands of skillful artists, the stately ain, 6,000,000'; Germany, including Austria, 

talented nobodies I ever met with. He is re- “These are slanders — base, (t.optemptible edifice of hair and laces and feathers and dia- 1,000,000 ; and France, only ?16,130 tons. 

markable for an entire indifference to every- slanders, sir 1 ” said Percival, at last, aWost ipoijds rises slowly heavenward, learning, wit, --- 

thing. A profound linguist, who seldom talks; choking. nobility, and ©yen royalty itself, press in to do It has been announced that a number of auto- 

a cultivated musician, who cares nothing for Again Johnston acted as interpreter, then her homage. _ graph letters from Napoleon I, to his mother 

music; a fiuished artist, who is never caught in added, inquiringly looking a while at toe lady : She too is happy—it may be. and uncle Lucien, have been discovered in Cor- 

a gallery, or seen enthusiastic over either young “ Slanders, Madame Carnot ?" And that other rank growth of toe fertile soil mca, and have been offered to the French Gov- 

or old masters. When Sidney is not smoking, “ Slanders 1 ” she replied. of France—that ernment. 


FREE LABOR vs. SLAVE LABOR. 


In 'the minds of many thinking men, there 
seems to be a natural connection between Su¬ 
gar and Slavery. It is an object, in toe present 
article, to show that the sweet may be obtained 
without toe bitter, and that toere is no neces¬ 
sary connection between bondage and Mnsco- 

The chemist and the botanist know, and the 
merchant knows, too, that the sweet juice of 
any vegetable will, by the process of evapora¬ 
tion, produce a sugar; and that many vegeta¬ 
bles do in reality produce sugar in as large a 
quantity as the cane does—such, for example, 
as a variety of palms, (indeed, almost all,) the 
maple, and the beet. 

The palms belong to warm countries, mostly 
toe tropics. Pour varieties are cultivated chief¬ 
ly to yield sugar, viz: the wild date, (Elate Sil. 
vestris,) the palmyra, (Boras.tiis Flabelliformis,) 
toe sagevire, (Borassus Gomutus,) and toe co¬ 
coa, (Cocos Nucifera )—all oriental palms, and 
the two latter natives of countries generally 
within ten degrees of the equator—say Guiana 
and Venezuela—and all of them the produce 
of poor soils. The cocoa palm grows luxuri¬ 
antly only in the neighborhood of the sea, and 
toe three others thrive best in sandy and hilly 
regions. 

In the agriculture of toe tropical countries of 
the East and West Indies and their main lands, 
the palms may be said to stand in the same re¬ 
lation, as to production, that the vine and olive 
do fo Europe. At eight or nine years of age, 
generally, they are fit to yield their juice; and 
they yield it without much interruption—the 
quantity varying with toe season—for from fif¬ 
teen to twenty-five years. The daily produce 
of each individual tree varies; so does the qual¬ 
ity. Upon the whole, the labor is so small, the 
quantity of saccharine matter so great, another 
manufacturing process (mere boiling) so sim¬ 
ple, that palm sugar is produced at at least one 
quarter of the cost of cane sugar of toe very 
same degree of purity. This forms the great 
consumption of the people who belong to toe 
regions Of country we have just quoted, in all 
the poorer and most mountainous lands they 
possess. In toe whole of toe countries consti¬ 
tuting the southern peninsula of India, in the 
Blrmese and Siamese enreires, fo Cambodia, 
Tonquin, Ceylon, and the Eastern islands, palm 
sugar is largely produced, consumed, and ex¬ 
ported—(immense quantities could be made 
tons useful and profitable on toe whole of the 
western coast of Africa, with free labor to ac¬ 
complish it, as well as on all toe coast of Brazil, 
Venezuela, and New Granada, including the 
islands adjacent, which, if it was done, would 
supply the whole world abundantly with sugar— 
toe palms growing in quantities on and aboqt 
toe above-mentioned places)—while we know 
that cane sugar is hut a partial production, 
raised either for the consumption of toe wealthy 
or for exportation. Skill and capital have never 
been taxed in the improvement of this commod¬ 
ity; but it may safely be predicted, that if ever 
they should be so, it will be found that as cheap 
and good a sugar, and as wholesome a spirit, 
can never be elaborated, in as abundant a man¬ 
ner, froip any known production, as from, toe 
juice of toe palms. 

The next vegetable product which affords 
sugar, is the maple —(acer sacoharinum of 
Linneeus.) This is a far more limited produc¬ 
tion, being confined to Canada and some of 
toe northern parts of the United States. The 
nlaple sugar, though prepared with considerable 
care, is inferior to that of the cane, and its con¬ 
sumption is mostly confined to where it is made. 

OF all the articles from which sugar has been 
procured largely, the beet root appears to be 
the most productive; but it does not equal in 
quality toe cane or maplg. A few thousand 
tons of this beet sugar are yearly forced into 
existence in Prance, by heavy discriminating 
duties levied on toe cane sugar, in the same 
manner in which we force our people to con¬ 
sume bad instead of good liquor. 

The most important article in the sugar line 
is, of course, the sugar of too cane, yielding a 
fine, luscious, saccharine matter, in large quan¬ 
tity. The sugar cane, or saccharum ofifinor 
rum, is a native of the East, whence it was car¬ 
ried to toe Island of Sicily and the coast of 
Spain, fo tfie Mediterranean, where ft wa? cul¬ 
tivated bpfqrp the diqoQv©fy of Anierioa. There 
is no tropical region of Asia or Africa, in which 
the sugar cane is not more or less cultivated, 
and its cultivation extends north from the 
equator to 30'’ of latitude, while in toe south 
it is found as far as Otaheite, in about 20°. 
It is difficult, or indeed impossible, to fix 
upon any particular country in the Bast 
as tfie apparent country of tlie cape, for ft is 
cominon to almost all. The culture of the 
plant, however, and toe art of manufacturing 
sugar from it, are two very different and distinct 
things. The first is nearly general in the Indies, 
toe cane being produced almost everywhere, in 
small quantities, as a garden plant to be used 
as a vegetable or sweetmeat; but as a consider¬ 
able branch of husbandry, or, in other words, 
for toe production of sugar, it is cultivated only 
in populous countries and in fertile plains. It 
is easy to enumerate countries of Asia in which 
the cane forms a large branch of husbandry, 
;;nd js th^ pro^Uce of free labof—for mpie; 
the plains of the Ganges; toe soutjieast'Lrtioii 
of toe Chinese Empire; the champaign por¬ 
tions of Siam, Cochin phiqa, aB4 Tpafthfo i 
Sueonia or Shcon,' the largest island of the 
Philippines; and Java, toe richest island of the 
Indian Archipelago—composing an aggregate 
area of 630,000 square miles, and a population 
of 110,000,000. 

In an agricultural point of view, the sugar 
cane needs the same kind of soil thht the best 
wheat crops do. In its physical and botanical 
character, it is in fact of the same nature with 
the different descriptions of corn, being, Ijke 
them, one of the grapfiiicf, or grasses.’ The 
finest dry soils only afe fit to yield toe sugar 
cane, in the game manner that the best lands 
only are fit to yield wheat profitably. This 
natural limitation, however, of the countries fit 
to yield sugar, is fully compensated by toe ex¬ 
istence of extensive countries to which the 
manufacture has not yet extended. Among 
these may he enumerated, fo Indis, toe great 
and fertile province of Guzevat, much of the 
elevated and fertile table land lying b^tv^een 
the two Ghauts, the valley of tfie N'erbiid’dah, 
and toh valleys'of the Indus and its tributary 
Mreams. Out of India, strictly so called, may 
be mentioned, toe valley and Delta of the 
Irawaddy. and of the river of Martaban, to¬ 
gether with considerable portions of Sumatra. 
In all of these, besides a productive soil and 
congenial climate, toere exists, what is indis¬ 
pensable, a population sufficiently numerous 


to admit of carrying on the manufacture of 
sugar. Enough has been said to show that 
toere is here both territory and free population 
quite sufficient to abundantly furnish sugar to 
Europe and the United States, if the Antilles 
were swamped to-morrow in the Gulf of Mexico, 
or if all our Southwestern States (I mean the 
sugar-growing States) were to become bankrupt 
in that production. The distance is nothing 
now a days, with steam at our command—the 
world is compassed in a few weeks—and thus, 
with prices convenient, our remark carries ns 

Palm sugars, nevertheless, are healthier. So 
all medical men say. That has been proven, 
without any doubt, and it is needless here to go 
into a discussion about it, whether ft is so or 
not. Wherever the manufacture of sugar from 
the cane has been established, cane forms the 
article of saccharine consumption, and it is 
largely consumed by the people of the Bast and 
West Indies, in a very coarse and cheap form. 

Now, for the exportation of the countries in 
question, from the best authorities, we have the 
following statement: to Europe, generally, 

. 161,000 tons—last year. This is but a small 
export of a staple commodity, for such vast and 
populous countries; but the result is interest- 
' ing, as showing that the foreign commerce in 
. toe East Indies is still in its infancy, and that 
; the establishments of sugar manufactories are 
I also very young. We come next to look into 
the difficulties in toe way, why this production 
is limited instead of increased, &c. Good and 

■ cheap sugar can only be produced, like good 
and cheap wheat, on good and cheap land, to 

, realize profit by too operation. It cannot be 
' produced in any perfe'etion, (and that we know,) 
without considerable civilization, or (which is 

■ one and the same thing) considerable skill and 

■ ingenuity. A large capital is needed, because, 

^ of all the processes of husbandry, the prepara¬ 
tion of sugar approaches the nearest to a pure 

’ manufacture. The sugar mill is as unknown 
’ this day, to the less civilized people of toe East, 
as toe steam engine or the spinning jenny. It 
r seems in fact to have originated with the most 
civilized people of Asia, toe Chinese, and from 
them to have been spread to a few others. The 

■ sugar manufacture of Siam, Cochin China, 

) Tonquin, .lava, and the Philippines, is entirely 

- conducted by toe Chinese colonists of those 
1 countries, who have introduced it into several 
, of them in comparatively recent times, and are 

every day improving—so much so, that Cali- 
^ fornia, since it has belonged to the United 
* States, is receiving Sugars from there. The in- 

- dustry is theirs, the skill is theirs, the machine- 
1 ry is of their eonstruetion, and even considera¬ 
ble portions of it are imported from China. 

^ The natives of these countries furnish nothing 
but cheap labor. Thus the Chinese will one 
f day supply the place of the European Colonists 
in America, and the other East India natives 
the place of the negroes of the West, without 
stripes or bondage. 

'Towards the successful production of sugar, 
the first point for consideration is, toe husband¬ 
ry of the cane. In this, as in every other branch 
of agriculture, it is obvious that an enlight¬ 
ened system must follow. The cane, like the 
vine, the olive, the coffee, and tea plants, and, 
in fact, most of the other extensively useful 
vegetable productions, is botanieally a single 
species, diverging into many varieties. This 
is a point which, in the Bast, has until recently 
received little or no attention. Besides, cane 
lands must not be scourged with perpetual 
crops, as ia toe West Indies, but ought to be 
r relieved by rotation of green crops, and re-in- 
t vigorated by manures—and they of the best 
3 kind. The Chinese have, in the agriculture of 
f this product, paid considerable attention to toe 
matter. In the East, a rattoon of second crop 
f is rarely if ever taken; [in the West Indies and 

- Louisiana, a rattoon of the third and fourth 
s crop is very often taken;] but when toe cane is 
i, cut down, the land is either allowed to lie fal- 
1 low for a season, or cultivated with esculent 

- roots, pulses, or annual cotton, a broad-leafed 
3 plant; and in Hisdostan, the cane is one of the 
e very few plants for which the soil is regularly 
:- manured. Next, as to toe manufacture, this 
, r^uires, as has been already said, a very con- 
3 siderahle investment of capital, or one at least 
i which far exceeds, in amount, that which is ne- 

- cessary towards conducting any other branch of 
t tropical husbandry. Works, for instance, ca- 
V pable of producing yearly .$50,000 worth of iu- 
, digo, one of toe most expensive articles of those 
y regions of country, may be constructed for 
r $5,000—whereas, to yield the same value in 

- sugar, an investment of at least twenty times 
r toe amount would be requisite. Sugar, like 
3 many other articles, can only he successfully 
;, manufactured in a large way: and the reason is 

obvious: the saccharine juice of the cane (and 
e toe same applies to toe Sap of the maple, and 
toe juice of’ the palms) runs rapidly into the 
s acetous or vinous fermentation—a result which 
F not only deteriorates the quality of the sugar, 
1 - but diminishes its quantity. The sugar-mill 
f must therefore be on a large scale, and so 
e must the boilers. Much of continuous labor 
e must be employed in feeding the mill, as well 
1 - as of skill and vigilance in superintending and 
I. directing the process of boiling. The Cbinpse 
3 pay considerable attention to al} these points, 
e In Slam, for example, a salary of $1,000 a year 
3 js often given, 'and in that cheap country, tpo, 
i to a skillful overseeir-T-or, as thfey call it, “ an 
3 artist.” 

g Still, for all that attention, they are yet be- 
e hihdhand in producing the best sugar, because 
1 - they do not receive encouragement, and this 
brings on a careless feeling as to their excel- 
e ling, which they might do, if would givp 
i them toe encouragement they need; and, also, 

- as toe art of prepariiig ruin from sugar ia un- 
1 - known among them. It is also indispensably 
■- necessary, in order to carry on the mquufapture 
if of sugar successfully, tP |now the L°cesa qf 
I- refining and whitening, fo a proper manner, 
e th@ cyude articles, commonly called clayed and 
h muscovado sugars. The only mode known in 
1, toe East ia candying and crystallizing the 
e crude article—for the art of preparii^ loaf or 
h white sugar was the invention of a 'Venetian, 

about the beginning of the sixteenth century—, 
X and is yet, at this credent day, we think, wholly 
It unknown to thpe peop!®- Tfte grpat consump- 
s tioh pf sugar, however, throughout the East, is 
e provided for by these Chinese, who aminally 
g export toouaanda of tons to India, Arabia, and 
it Persia. And why, in time, should they not ex- 
1 , port to us ? A great and indispensable requi- 
u site for the production of cheap and good su- 
i gar is cheap labor, and of this there is an ab’iq- 
•- dance in the East; fqr thn population is ’hO 
I, dense with them, that if admits of no competi- 
y tion between free and servile work. In our 
t Eepublio,' the Southerner may act upon toe prin- 
h ciple that it is politic and fitting to make forej- 
ble use of the labor and existence p.f pue'-h'arf 

; of their copimunity. Whelp'Ihe other half; but 
a ill the’Easi, free labor js generally too cheap 
to allow it to fie guperseded for the love of Sla- 
; -very, and the difference of ranks has none of 
e the bitterness which exists in countries chiefly 
e peopled by toe descendants of slave-drivers, 
e In the whole of the fertile plains of toe §an- 
n ges, where there is a population equal to two 
hundred anfi §(ty ^o the square mile, agrestic 
1 ' slavery," in a general sense, has no existence, 
it and even domestic slavery is rare. Free labor 
il has there been so cheapened by coiqpetftipn, 
b that no profit can fie made by the eWreise of 
e toe aart-whip, and therefore Slarefy'has now 
e sufiefed a natural death. It is potqrioua, that 
r but for the opening qf new markets for slaves 
g in the Mississippi country, Slavery would long 
8 ere this have been abolished; for, what with 
it an increase of population and amalgamation, 
:- it would have been very difficult to-day to have 
e parcelled them out as anything else hut free col- 
g ored laborers, for under no circumstances pould 
.t they have been held in bondage. The aa.me 
e may be sqjd of toe 'vFest Inffi'a 'Islands ’ and 
n 'Brazil. One sees, therefore, at a glance, that 
1 , i'n the East toe manufacture of sugar and Sla- 
y very are pot only not connected, but are hard- 
y ly compatible with each other. The sugar 
e cane, in fact, ia cultivated for the manufacture 
)- of sugar in those countries only where Slavery 
i. has altogether disappeared; or, at all event?, 
d where it does not exist in toe agregtio form. In 
I- our country, where the price of labor js high, 
S sugar, cotton, tobacco, rice, indigo, Ac., have 


heretofore been grown through slave labor. In 
toe East, such is the difference of the social 
condition, that free labor is as indispensably 
necessary to the successful conducting of the 
same branch of industry, as Slavery has been 
supposed to be with us. This is a result no 
less fortunate than happy. At the same time, 
toe argument is important, as it goes to prove 
that the public might be supplied with cheap 
and free-born sugar. At this time, some mil¬ 
lions worth of Southern produce—sugar, rum, 
coffee, cotton, indigo, cocoa, &c.—the growth 
of slave labor, are annually imported into our 
country, which, but ffiijm our own absurd and 
iniquitous policy, might be had cheaper by a 
good deal, and more abundant, by the honest 
labor of freemen. 

If we.would extend our trade with the Eastern 
world, a free trade in sugar is indispensable. 
In truth, no great commerce anywhere can ever 
be carried out without it. It would be as irra¬ 
tional for a nation to expect a beneficial trade 
with Poland, that refuses her corn; with Eng¬ 
land, that refuses her cottons, woollens, and hard¬ 
ware ; with Prance, Spain, and Italy, that ob¬ 
ject to their wines, oils, or silks; or with 
China, that makes a weoial exception against 
tea—as to talk of lSelplng your neighbor, and 
then throwing obstacles in his way —id est, 
crushing out free labor, and putting in slave— 
and thereby monopolizing. No rational being 
can well deny the vast advantage the trade from 
the Eastern "VVotld has always been to us. 'What 
greater staple or necessary of life do we need 
more than sugar ? The honest free labor of the 
oriental peo-^e furnishes it in great quantities. 
Why, then, will we not take it from them, in¬ 
stead of paying the price of blood for it at home ? 
The advantages conferred, by West India con¬ 
nection, on our commerce, manufactures, and 
revenue, have often been dwelt upon, in terms 
most extravagant, vague, and ignorant. There 
are levied upon, in this country, duties amount¬ 
ing to many thousands, chiefly derived, from 
sugar, rum, cofffce, &c. These people say that 
th^ pay this duty. In the present days of po¬ 
litical ecoaoroy, ft is enough to point to the 
fact that toe consumers pay toe duty; and what 
the West Indians feel in the shape of a dis¬ 
comfort, au annoyance, and which, it may be, 
they confound with paying toe duty, is the dim¬ 
inution of demand, arising from toe diminu¬ 
tion of consumption, caused by the increased 
price to toe consumer consequent upon toe tax. 
And,_ again, we might as well expect to see toe 
'Virginia planters and their allies insisting that 
ft is they who contribute the thousands which 
England pays into her Treasury, on the con¬ 
sumption of tobacco—the Emperor of China 
and toe East India Company making a joint 
claim on our gratitude for toe thousands which 
we pay in the shape of a duty on the consump¬ 
tion of tea. If all the produce of tropical 
America was cheaper than it is, and there is 
not toe slightest question but that it ought to 
be, and it certainly would be, if we had neither 
Louisiana nor West India planters, Islands or 
slaves, then ft is clear -to demonstration that 
we should consume more of all those commodi¬ 
ties, and equally clear that we sho'uld have 
more trade, more shipping, and more revenue. 

PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL CON'VENTION. 
Ciroular of the National Oommittee, 
.Appointed at Pittsburgh, Feb. 22, 1856. 

We solicit your attention to the call which 
has preceded this paper. It is not only to rec¬ 
ommend to toe people the immediate selection 
of delegates from the several Stales, equal in 
number to three times the representation in 
Congress to which each State is entitled, to 
meet on toe 17th of June, at Philadelphia, to 
present such individuals as they may think 
best suited to uphold the cause to which they 
are devoted as candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice Presidency, but also to invite the 
members of all parties, who feel it to be the 
dominant issue which should control the elec¬ 
tion, to meet at the same time and place, to 
confer with the Convention as to the best course 
to crown their common wishes with success. 
One of the parties which will be represented 
at Philadelphia has taken the name of Repub¬ 
lican, because it was given to that founded by 
Mr. Jefferson, to embrace all who love the Re¬ 
public. There is no Democrat who does not 
love the Republic. There is no 'Whig who 
does not love the Republic. There is no Amer¬ 
ican who does not love the Republic.. And we 
fondljs'liope theye is qo naturalized citizen who 
dues not I'oye the Republic. 

Ejut it is not so ithportant that the great move¬ 
ment, which we desire to see successfully inau¬ 
gurated, shall he designated by any particular 
name, as that jt shall be strong, united, and 
effective. Why may not all those classes, who 
gre hostile to the introduction of Slavery into 
free territory, unite at this crisis of impending 
danger, to vote for a common ticket, which will 
be nominated to assert the grand principle of 
repressing the extension of slaveholding mo¬ 
nopoly, and to vindicate the rights qf the people 
in all sections of the Union who labor with 
their own hands 7—a ticket which will not agi¬ 
tate with a view to detract from tfie rights of 
the States to dispqse qf tfie subject within their 
limits, accordiug w their sovereign will; yet ' 
its influence to destroy the freedom of white 
laborers is a fit subject of investigation, with a 
view to repress the aggressive power in eveyy 
constitutional way. 

The rights of the labaying class involved in 
this questiqn have been betrayed by the Rep- 
jipsentatiyes from the North and South in toe in¬ 
terest of the slaveholders, who have voted to 
surrender the lands ( 0 . slave labor which were 
set apart to. make freeholders, and enrich toe 
wqrkmg frten of both sections, who own no 
slaves, who should emigrate to them, cultivate 
and improve them with their own toil. Here 
are two great principles blended in this cause— 
the one, impefflng the vindication of the rights 
of free labor ; the other, the chastisement of 
those misguided Representatives who have 
violated the faith pledged between the two seo- 
lioqs qf jhq Union to each other in their eom- 
paej, and tbejr own faith as Representatives in 
misrepresenting the will of their constituents 
in the repealing acts, and disobeying their in- 
instruotions in reference to them. 

Can there be any difficulty in uniting the 
rnen of all parties, who concur in the greqt de¬ 
sign of delivering the masses from the oppres¬ 
sions of the slavehftlders in toe new Territorie.s, 
and tha. fair, free, healthy regions of the B’ar 
’V’l^esj from the blot of Slavery, and the sterili¬ 
ty that attends its footsteps wherever it treads 7 
There are 347,000 slave-owners in toe United 
States; they hold nearly foqr millions of slaves. 
There are sb; millions of ffee white population 
iq the Southern States who own no slaves, and 
there arc twenty millions of free white popu¬ 
lation in the North, (allowing for the increase 
since the last census.) Are toe interests of these 
twenty-six millions of people in the vast regions 
of the West to be blasted, to qdmiaisief to the 
pride, to the amhitio'ia, to the false views of in¬ 
terest, in wbicli the 347,000 slave-owners would 
indulge themselves 7 In their arrogance, they 
stigmatize as Black Republicans those who 
would make a constellgtipn of free, bright Re¬ 
publics;, eppgtituted of the white race alone; 
untarnished by a slave of any color; their hi.s- 
tory and their laws unblemished by that word. 
A,Te they called black, because they would re¬ 
deem their white brethren of the South, by re¬ 
serving to them a refuge from the thraldom im¬ 
posed on them by Negro Slavery there, and 
which makes the master the oppressor of aft 
beneath him, of whatever comple.^ioh7 Ate 
they called black, because they would resist 
the slaverqwner with the sword, in his attempts 
jo expel from their homes the sqr.s of the Free 
States, wbjO have already east their lots in the 
new larids tQ which tfieft fathers taught them 
to Ipplf forward as their inheritance, under a 
compromise of mote than thirty years stand¬ 
ing? 

, This derogatory epithet is inappropriately 
applied to those who labor to build up Free 
States composed of white men, to transfer the 
qdinm of the black institutpn from those who 
cling to ft as a part of their Republican system. 
It is not proposed to touch the subject of Slave¬ 
ry in the States wftere ft exists, but to shut the 


door upon it, and exclude ft from Territories 
to which its approach has been forbidden. 

The attempt will be made to persuade those 
who would identify themselves with this cause, 
that there is no necessity to make a sacrifice of 
minor differences to make Kansas a Free 
State—that the proclamation of the President 
has put down all danger of invasions—that 
General Atchison and his banditti and armed 
allies from the South have given up all idea of 
forcible interference—that they mean to acqui¬ 
esce in the peaceable settlement of the question 
in favor of that section which has shown that 
it can furnish the greatest number of emigrants, 
and this pacific attitude is to be held until after 
the Presidential election. If the nullifiers of 
the South shall then triumph in the election of 
a President nominated by them at Cincinnati, 
the usurpation established by Atchison will be 
found in full activity—its laws introducing 
Slavery into the Territory, aud protecting it 
from reversal at the ballot-box, by the disfran¬ 
chisement of the settlers by test-oaths, will be 
enforced, and a Constitution, framed by defeat¬ 
ing the suffrages of the Free State settlers by 
disabilities, will be adopted, and the whole pro¬ 
ceeding will be sustained by the military force 
of the United States, upon toe principles and 
under the authority of the President’s procla¬ 
mation. 

Here we might close our Cftcular; but may 
we not trespass upon the patience of those we 
address, by exposing the workings of the insti¬ 
tution which those who arrogate to themselves 
the character of Democrats are laboring to im¬ 
pose upon our virgin Territories, and upon the 
principle asserted by them, that ft is a Nation¬ 
al institution 7 The movement to open the free 
Territories to Slavery, by repealing toe com ¬ 
pacts upon the subject, began with the nullifi¬ 
ers of South Carolina. We will begin with 
that State, to make an exhibition of the sort of 
government it will enforce in the West, from 
its results in the South. 

Popular sovereignty in South Carolina thus 
exhibits itself; Six districts in that State, in 
the rice and long staple cotton region, where 
toe slave population is most dense, containing 
a population of 49,503 whites, elect a majority 
of the Senate, leaving' in a minority those rep¬ 
resenting 209,084 whites in the rest of the 
State. In eleven districts, 77,939 whites elect 
28 Senators and 64 Representatives, while 
eighteen districts, having 181,145 whiles, are 
represented by 17 Senators and 60 Representa¬ 
tives. Thus less than one-third of the free 
population in the negro-quarter region have 
the supreme control "of toe State. The Legis¬ 
lature, elected by this third, appoints the Judi¬ 
ciary—from the Supreme bench to the common 
Justices of the Peace; elects Senators iu Con¬ 
gress, and the electors of President and Vice 
President of the United States; for the people 
are not allowed to vote at all for the electors of 
the President and Vice President of the United 
States, this being done by the rotten-borough 
Legislature, in defiance of the spirit of the 
Constitution, and the interpretation of every 
other State. 

The Governor of the State is also elected by 
this body, which represents a minority of the 
State—and negroes and land, exclusively—^for 
no man is eligible to it unless he has real estate 
to the value of $700, clear of all debt, or five 
hundred acres of land and ten negroes. Nor 
can this state of things be changed, unless two- 
thirds of this land-and-negro-qualified body 
consent to the alteration of the Constitution— 
a thing never to be expected.* 

In Virginia and Maryland, the system of mi¬ 
nority government, to give the control to the 
slave section over the greater white population 
in other portions of the Stale, prevails, but in a 
less degree; but in all the Slave States, whether 
contrived by constitutional provision or not, 
the result is, that the slaveholding class is sov¬ 
ereign throughout the South. 

It results from the concert produced among 
the masters, by their common interest in an. 
institution which can only stand by force of ar¬ 
tificial means. The slaves themselves and toe 

[see P017BTH PAGE.] 

* The apportionment of representa.ti<«i, showing 
toe '•otten-borough system of South Oarolina, which 
in effect makes the masters of riaves masters of 
the State, exercising the whole sovereign authority 
through tbo Legislature oonstituted bv them, ia 
taken from a pubUoation in the South Carolinian, 
OuiuiBibia, S. 0. It was republished in 'Vyashington 
city in 1849, soon after it appaared in South Caro- 


iicroased nearly 18 per cent., the slavos inore. 
hroe times as fast as the whites: and as the ra 
ipportionment in South Oarolina la to favoi 


policy which has horotofore oontroUod will be con¬ 
tinued- And as the slaveholders of South Oarolina, 
amounting only to 29 595, have the absolute legis¬ 
lative power in their hand, and dispose of the desti¬ 
nies of the 274,66,? whites, of the 384,98-1 slaves, and 
the 8,980 free mulattoes and bjaoks, at pleasure, they 
will not fail to make the representative apportion"- 
ment such as wift render their sway more .secure, 
and put out of hops all who may dream of reform. 

The tbllowing extracts from the Constitution of 
South Oarolina, as to qualifications of all who are 
permitted to hold a place in the Government, prove 
that its sonl ia Slavery. It will be observed that 
“a settled freehold estate and ton negroes” is the 
starting point, and the lowest degree of qualifloation 
required. This is put upon a pur by the Constiiii- 
tion with a qualification of one hundred and fifl-y 
pounds of real estate, clear ot debt. JCrom this, th’ei 
Boale of qualification rises with the grade of offioee, 
until it roaohos fifteen hundred pounds of real estate, 
clear of debt, according to the data of the Constita- 
tion, which makes ton negroes and a frotrhold equiv¬ 
alent to uuenoumbered real estate of the value of a 
hundred and fifty pounds—and, for most part, real 
estate in plantations is only valnablo in proportion 
to the slaves that work it. A man who has the quali- 
floations of fifteen hundred pounds, will, on tho data 
of the Constitution, probably own one hundred ne- 

Extracts from tho Constitution of SonCi Carolims. 

By Artiole 1, Section 6, of the Ofinstitution, it is 
provided, in reference to members of the House: 

“ If a resident in the olootion district, he shall not 
bo eligible to a seat iu the House of Repre.'entatives, 
unless ho bi? ivgafty seized and possessed, in his own 
fight, of a settled freehold estate and ton negroes, or 
of areal estate of the value of a hundred and fifty 
pounds sterliog, clear of debt. If a non-resident, he 
shall be legally seized and possessed of a settled 
freehold estate therein, of the value of five hundrec# 
pounds sterling, olear of debt.” 

By Aytiole —, Seotiou 8, it is provided, in reference 

“ If a resident in the election district, he shall not 
be eligible unless he bo legally seized and possessed, 
in his own right, of a settled freehold estate of the 
value of three hundred pounds sterling, clear of debt. 
If a non-resident in tho election distriot, he shall not 
bo eligible unless be be se-zed and possessed, in his 
own right, of a settled freehold estate, in the said 
distriot, of the value of one thousand pounds sterling, 
olear of debt.” 

By Artiole 2, Section 2, it is provided, that no per¬ 
son shaft bo eligible as Governor, unless ho “hath 
resided within tho State aud been a citizen therein 
ten years, and unless he be seized and possessed of a 
settled estate within tho same, in his own right, of 
the value of fifteen hundred pounds sterling, olear of 


Tho Houae eonsists of one hundred and twenty- 
four members, sixty-two apportioned in tho several 
distriots, according to their number of white inhabit¬ 
ants, and sixty-two apportioned among the several 
distriots, ac’ordiog to “ tho amount of all taxes raised 
by the Legislaturo, whether direct or indirect, or of 
whatever speoies, paid in each, deduoting therefrom 
all taxes paid on account of property held in any 
other distriot, and adding thereto sll taxes elsewhere 
paid on account of proptrly held in such distriot.” 

The first apportionment was made in 1809, and a 


from each election district, as now established for 
the olootion of momheis of tho House of Eopresenta- 
tivos, except tho districts formed by tho parishts of 
St. Philip and St. Michael, to which will be allowed 
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Oj)\r.e, No. 801 Sevenih street, between B and E, 
one .\-i]uare south of City Fast Offiee. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1886. 


THE NATIONAL ERA EOS THE CAMPAIGN. 


W(' propose to issue the National Eta for the 
Oiinipaifcu, from the 4tli April, instant, to tire 
Sill December, iiichisive, comprising thirty-six 
1 !umbers of the Era, covering the whole period 
of the Presidential canvass, election, and rc- 
tunia, for a copy, in clubs of five or more. 


FACTS 'FOR THE PEOPLE. 


We would call the attention of the readers of 
the. Era tO this monthly publication. It is ex¬ 
clusively Anti-Slavery, containing such articles 
from the Era as one likes to keep for purposes 
of refcrenoo, and also others specially adapted 
to circulation among the masses. Its octavo 
form fits it for being bound, and, at the same 
time, it is so cheap that a subscriber at little 
cost can secure additional copies I'or distribu¬ 
tion. As the Presidential campaign is now 
opening, it is desirable' that the work of dis¬ 
seminating facts and arguments on the great 
Question which the People are to be called 
upon to (Jecye, shall be carried on briskly. 

The first *lume of the Facts closes with the 
number issued this week, and the first number 


of the second volume will bo issued 
week in May ensuing. The terms are- 
Six copies to one address 
Fourteen copies to one address 
Fifty copies to one address - 
Postage, six cents a year, or three c 
yearly, on each copy, to be paid, in ad' 
the office of delivery. 

We hope orders will be sent in imm 


WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT? 


Our readers will recollect that so great was 
the demand for our old series of Facts for the 
Fe-ople, that the surplus edition left of it, after 
the supply of regular subscribers, was soon ex¬ 
hausted. 

We have now to announce that, having on 
hand about .8,000 copies of the first volume of 
Facts for the People, (just closed,) we have 
had them stitched and bound in paper, and will 
Bend’them,yi‘se of postage, to any who may or¬ 
der them, for 25 cents a copy. The work forms 
a neat volume of 192 pages. It contains— 

“ A Decade of the Slave Power ”—complete 


Diinger nf Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
a Prioilcgfi Class — Qrowth of our Negro 
Am^ocraci/—being a speech delivered by Gov. 
Howard, in Albany, October 12tb, 18.55. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free¬ 
dom —being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1856. 

/ American Polities —a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas. 

Editorial Comments on the same Message. 

History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Kep- 
resentaiives, with a ehssif cation of votes. 

Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Bcpuhli- 
ean Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Jiepublioanism—An Edi¬ 
torial Review of a Jjetter from the Hon. D. D. 
Barnard, of New York. 

A. Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia'. 

Slalislies of Slavery in Maryland and Mis- 


Besides all this, the volume presents a com¬ 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move¬ 
ment and its hearings ; accounts of Kansas af¬ 
fairs, and of the slave cases that have arisen 
during the last twelve months, and a thorough 
discussion of the Republican movement, and 
the true policy of its supporters. 

lu no other Publication, of the same size and 
cost, can he found so full a history of the Anti- 
Slavery movement, and so thorough a discus¬ 
sion of its great facts, as in this cheap and 
convenient volume. 


In the Senate, sundry petitions were pre¬ 
sented; and then the pending Bounty Land 
Bill was again taken up, and was considered 
on various amendments proposed to it. 

' In the House, after referring a few Execu¬ 
tive Department communications, which were 
on the Speaker’s table, they again took up the 
Deficiency Bill, and proceeded to vote on .agree¬ 
ing to the Senate’s amendments thereto which 
were not thus disposed of on the day before. 


EUROPEAN AGENCY FOR THE EUA 
L. A. Chamerovzow, Esq., 2Y New Broad 


street, London, England, has kindly consented 
to act as agent for the National Era in Great 
Britain and Europe. 


Pktekboro’, March 23, 1856. 

-Mv Dkaii Doctor: These Garrlsonians and 
these Republicans cannot understand me. For 
instance, the Nftwtd'ard, that came last evening, 
says that I would have Congress legislate for 
the abolition of Slavery; and the Era, that 
came last evening, says that I would have Gov¬ 
ernor' Chase “ rescue the fugitives.” 

Now, it is to the Judiciary that I look to, to 
declare Slavery unconstitutional, and thus to 
abolish it. And what I wished Governor Chase 
to summon a force for, was to capture the kid- 


If people would or could read me in the light 
of my great principle, that there is no law, and 
can be no law, for Slavery, they would not mis¬ 
apprehend me, and therefore would' not misrep¬ 
resent me. This principle will yet triumph, 
and then I shall stand vindicated. In the 
meaji time, I must be content to pass foi; a 
fanatic and a simpleton. 

Truly yours, Gerbit Smith. 


1 , April 15.-^At our city election, 
Joseph Wood, Democrat, was elected 
2:!l) majority. _ The entire Demo- 


Surveying the politics of this country for the 
last sixteen years, there are a few great facts 
which we find it necessary to re-present, and 
press upon the attention of our readers with 
an importunily that must almost weary them. 
Still, so important arc the lessons they teach, 
that we cannot permit them to bS for a moment 
lost sight of. 

In 1840, two parties struggled for the ascen¬ 
dency—the Democratic, in possession of the 
Federal Power, the Whig, seeking it. The 
main body of the latter, composed of men 
holding certain views in relation to the politi¬ 
co-economical functions of Government, did 
not put these forth as the issues of the can¬ 
vass, but assailed their adversaries on general 
grounds, for the purpose of rallying all sec¬ 
tions of the opposition. The Administration 
was corrupt—profligate-wasteful—change was 
necessary—surely every patriot would agree 
that it would be a gain to secure at least a 
more respectable and less corrupt Administra¬ 
tion. This being the policy, the composite 
party selected their candidate, not from the class 
of men who had signalized themselves by the 
advocacy of AVhig views and measares, for it did 
not believe the Opposition could be rallied on 
that basis. It simply sought power,.its mana¬ 
gers calculating that, were this once secured, 
they could contrive to use it for the promotion 
of whatever views they deemed important. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the candidate selected was without 
antecedents m politics; not identified with any of 
the controversies of principle that had divided 
parties; against whom nothing coiild be said 
politically, because he haJ done nothing politi¬ 
cally ; for whom much might he said person¬ 
ally, because once, at a period so far distant as 
to make keen criticism impossible, he had won 
a respectable military reputation. The Slave 
Power was than the governing influence of the 
country, jII 4 ns it, is now; but the two great 
parties raised no question concerning its pre¬ 
tensions—they stood substantially on the same 
ground in relation to it, both acknowledging 
its power by nominalious acceptable to it. 

Such was the character of the struggle in 
1840, when a small body of voters appeared 
on the stage, challenging the policy of both 
Whigs and Democrats, boldly arraigning them 
for overlooking the real livil of American Poli¬ 
tics—Si.AVEiiY DoMix.iTioN — and assuming 
that, so long as this Evil was recognised, ac¬ 
quiesced in, and perpetuated by their action, 
it mattered little, so far as the permanent inter¬ 
ests of the country wore concerned, which of 
them triumphed. This body of voters, styled 
the Liberty Party, selected a candidate, repre¬ 
senting the policy of antagonism open and 
direct to the Slavs Power, with a firmness 
and clear sightedness almost unexampled in 
political warfare, resisted all attempts to draw 
them into the ranks of the Opposition, and 
voted for their own nomination. A few thou¬ 
sands against many hundreds of thousands, 
they were ol' ci.urse stigmatized as visionary 
and fanatical; but what did the country gain 
from the triumph of an Opposition without Prin- 
ciphs f A President, who died in a few days— 
and ,an acting President, who utterly baffled 
the eberisheJ policy of the Northern Whigs, 
bill., belonging to the slaveholding caste, initia¬ 
ted the scheme .for the annexation of Texas 
with Slavery, and appointed as Secretary of 
State the champion of the Nullifiers, who, in 
his negotiations on the subject, openly rested 
the policy of annexation on the necessities of 
the Slave Power. Thus was a movenlent, car¬ 
ried on without Principle, headed by a man 
without antecedents, advocated merely on the 
ground that it was necessary to place power 
into new hands, converted to the uses of Sla¬ 
very Propagandism. And thus was the -wis¬ 
dom of the few thousands of voters who had 
resisted both Parties, vindicated. 

Tliis is the first fact. 

In 1844, the question of the annexation of 
Texas was fairly before the People. The two 
Parties agaiir took the field. This time, the 
Whig Party proper determined to test the 
force of its peculiar principles, by frankly pro¬ 
claiming them, and setting up, as their candi¬ 
date, the man most distinguished for their 
advocacy. But, blindness still afflicted the 
lenders. Neither Party confessed the real 
evil of the country— the domination of* the 
Slam Power —both, composed of Northern 
and Southern Sections, Slaveholders and Non- 
Slaveholders, stood pledged to let it alone. 
But, the Whig Party North was opposed to 
the annexation of Texas—and. the Whig Party 
South was willing to forego that measure for 
the present, for the sake of a victory. Mr. Olay, 
therefore, put himself on compromise ground, 
and declared opposition to the annexation of 
Texas, unless it could bo accomplished without 
war, without fraud, without dishonor—discard¬ 
ing, however, all considerations relating to 
Slavery. “ How can you hesitate,” urged his 
advocates upon the Liberty Party, “to support 
him? Is not his position in all respects pref¬ 
erable to that of his opponent? Surely, here 
is a practical question. How can you excuse 
yourselves for not uniting with us, and oppo¬ 
sing annexation?” What was the answer? 

“ Henry Clay is a member of the Slaveholding 
Caste—he is hostile to any abatement of its 
power—Liberty has nothing more to gain per¬ 
manently from his election, than from that of 
his opponent: both your Parties stubbornly 
refuse to recognise the real Evil of the coun¬ 
try—the success of either will he a positive 
gain to it; as to this temporary question of 
Texas, your candidate is opposed only to im¬ 
mediate annexation, not ultimate—to annexa¬ 
tion by fraud or violence, not by peaceful 
negotiation—if elected, the project will only be 
postponed, to be accomplished in a manner less 
calculated to awaken indignation and open the 
eyes of the Northern People to the usurpations 
of Slavery.” 

The Liberty men persisted—they were not 
to be seduced or bewildered by considerations 
of temporary policy—fifteen thousand votes 
cast by them in the State of New York defeat¬ 
ed the Whig Party in that Slate and in the 
Union: meantime, they had multiplied twelve¬ 
fold. 

This is the second great fact. 

In 1848, the Availability Experiment of 1840 
was repeated. The agitation of Slavery had 
lit last, through the efforts of the Liberty 
Party, contc.sting, in every free State, the sub¬ 
missive, servile policy of the Whigs and Dem¬ 
ocrats, come to influence every election; and 
the bold, undisguised attempt# of the Propa¬ 
ganda to plant Slavery in the Territories ac¬ 
quired from Mexico, gave this agitation a 
practical form and power it had never as¬ 
sumed before. Multitudes of voters, who had 
■regarded the Liberty men as visionaries, or 
worse, opened their eyes to the real evil of 
the country, and acknowledged that it was 
necessary to deal with it. General Cass, ta¬ 
king the ground that to the People of the 
Territories belongs the right to regulate their 
own doraesdo institutions, dodged the issue 
which hcfiire had seemed unavoidable between 
the demand of the Slave Power that the Terri¬ 
tories be opened to Slavery, and the demand of 
its opposers, that they be shut against it; and 
his Parly dodged with him. But, as the lead¬ 
ers of the Slavery Propaganda were prominent 
in that Puity, the Whig organization saw its 
advantage, some of the most distinguished 
opponents of Slavery being found in its ranks. 
It, too, could dodge the issue, not by making 


a new one, bat by ignoring all issues, trusting 
to double-tongued orators on the stump, to 
catch Pro-Slavery and Anti-Slavery voters. Its 
Philadelphia Convention eschewed all deeWa- 
tions of Principle, and nominated a man, with¬ 
out political antecedents, not implicated in any 
political controversy, but invested with the 
romantic interest of victories achieved in the 
field against apparent impossibilities. 

Again, then, the two great Parties stood ar¬ 
rayed against each other—the real evil of the 
country not being the issue between them, but 
being submitted to and exempted from arraign¬ 
ment—the nominations of both being accept¬ 
able to the Slave Power, and advocated by its 
champions. 

The Liberty men stood their ground, still as¬ 
suming that it mattered little to the vital and 
enduring interests of the country, what Party 
succeeded, so long as the Slave Power should 
continue, ■without question, to govern both, and 
determine the whole action of the one that 
might happen to secure the Presidential prize. 
But, this time, there were large accessions to its 
ranks; of Whigs, disgusted by the Philadelphia 
Convention, of Democrats, alienated by the 
nomination of General Cass ; the former being 
actuated chiefly by Anti-Slavery feeling, the 
latter, partly by Anti-Slavery feeling, but, for 
the most part, by personal animosity to Gen¬ 
eral Cass. The representatives of all classes 
met at Buffalo, and the Liberty men, obtaining 
the full ratification of their Principles and 
Policy, conceded to the Barnburners the nom¬ 
ination : the result was a vote of nearly 
three hundred thousand. Thenceforth, the en¬ 
larged Party was known as the Free Soil, or 
Free Democratic Party. Mark—whatever may 
have been the motive of a large majority of the 
Barnburners, the Liberty men were true to 
their Policy— Open, Direct ^Antagonism to the 
Slave Power. Doubtless, some of them had 
their preferences as between the candidates of 
the old Parties, but the adoption of their Poli¬ 
cy by the People they held to be of far more 
importance than the success of either Whigs 
or Democrats, and such adoption could never 
be secured, unless they adhered to that Policy, 
whatsoever the inducements to abandon it. The 
Whig Party, assumed.to be more favorable to 
Freedom, in the face of the fact that, like its 
opponent, it was governed by the Slave Power, 
succeeded—and what followed ? The death of 
its President, the appropriation of its acting 
President by the Slave Power, the abandon¬ 
ment under his lead of the whole policy of Sla¬ 
very Restriction, the enactment of the Fugitive 
Slave Act, more criminal than the annexation 
of Texas with Slavery, and the establishment 
of a Compromise in which, the Slave Power 
claims, is to be found the Principle that Slave¬ 
ry may of right exist in any Territory of the 
United States, within or against positive law 1 

How painfully are the availability experi¬ 
ments of 1840 and 1848, assimilated, in the be¬ 
ginning, the middle, and the end I And how 
marvellously is the wisdom of the Liberty Par¬ 
ty demonstrated in the results 1 

This is the third great fact. 

In 1862, the leaders of the old Parties, blind 
still to the Truth, said the country had acqui¬ 
esced, and was tranquil—let there be no more 
agitation. And so, both Parties, tlirongh their 
representatives at Baltimore, in Convention 
assembled, swore to maintain the Compromise 
of 1860, to enforce the Fugitive Slave Act, and 
put down the agitation of the Question of Sla¬ 
very. Both virtually swore allegiance to the 
Slave Power. The Democracy called back its 
Barnburners, Whigery, its Conscience Whigs : 
and men wondered jiow the old Liberty men, 
now known as Free-Soilers or Independent 
Democrats, could be so infatuated as to keep 
up their one-eyed organization. But, the vet¬ 
erans held their Convention, reaiserted their 
old Policy, nominated candidates representing 
it, and, turning neither to the right hand nor 
the left, indifferent whether their action should 
defeat the Whig Party or the Democratic, or, 
indeed, whether it should decisively affect the 
struggle between them or not, they cast one 
hundred and fifty-six thousand votes. Whigs 
had said—“Come with us—General Scott is 
safer for the country: ” Democrats had appeal¬ 
ed to them—“ General Pierce is pledged against 
Slavery agitation, of course will frown down all 
attempts at Propagandism—come with ns.” We 
turned a deaf ear, told you that the Slave Pow- 
qr ruled you both, and would rule you to "your 
ruin, and we went our way. Well—the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party succeeded—the acquiescence, the 
suhmissionist Policy triumphed—and what fol¬ 
lowed ? Aye—what followed ? Ruin I Did we 
not tell you so ? You sowed the wind, and you 
have reaped the whirlwind: Democracy de¬ 
moralized, the Whig Party disorganized, the 
Missouri Compromise trampled under foot. 
Border Ruffianism rampant, civil war in Kansas, 
and your President, with army and navy, seek¬ 
ing pretexts for butchering your fellow-citizens, 
pioneers of Freedoiu, as rebels 1 Behold the 
fruits! 

This is the fourth great fact. 

Suppose our Policy had been adopted by the 
People in 1840, would all these things, could 
they, have happened ? But, your old Parties 
have pandered to Slavery Domination, submit¬ 
ted to be governed by the Slave Power, acqui¬ 
esced in its successive usurpations, till it seems 
ou the very eve of establishing itself as forever 
Supreme. 

Now, you are alarmed. The Whig organiza¬ 
tion exists no longer. The Democratic party 
in almost every free State is prostrate. The 
people, cut adrift from all parties, demand that 
the rule of the Slave Power be broken. But, 
in the chaos, an organization has sprung up, as 
intent upon dodging the real issue of the coun¬ 
try as either Whigery or Democracy ever was, 
and thus blocks the way of union upon the policy 
of open, direct antagonism to the Slave Power. 
We stand where we stood in 1840, and insist 
upon this, as the only safe and effective remedy. 
At one time it seemed as if the masses were 
ready for it, but political managers, emerging 
from that newly formed organization, or afraid 
of its power, with a strange blindness to the 
lessons of the pa.st, seem inclined to try again 
the experiments of 1840 and 1848. They would 
play Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted. 
They would run the line of their action, aside 
from the Slave Power. They would place on 
the retired list the men who have earned curses 
by confronting and defying it. They would 
supply their places with men without antece¬ 
dents, who have taken no part in the agitation 
of the Slavery question, whose creed and policy 
on the subject are unknown quantities. 

Gentlemen, beware. Four great facts are 
before you. Possibly, one more fact may be 
needed to demonstrate that bold and direct 
remedies are the best; that compromise and 
evasion can answer no purpose but to bring 
strength to Slavery, and weakness and shame 
to its opponents. 

Ne w men are not necessarily dangerous men, ' 
but the people are distrustful; they have been 
too often deceived. They must have guaran¬ 
ties. There are statesmen whose names alone ■ 
embody the whole creed of liberty, whose nomi- 
nation would need no platform or declaration 
of principle to sustain them. But, new men 
must be sustained by such declarations as shall 
bind them, beyond a peradventure, to do the 
will of the people who support them. Unknown 
men and indefinite issues will not command, as 
they will not deserve, success. California is a 


to oppose all projects for converting it into a 
a slave State, act from a wise self-interest; but 
the same parties send to Congress, as tiieir 
Representatives and Senators, determined pro- 
Slavery men. Hunker Democrats, who favored 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise, such as 
Colonel Lane, engage in making a free Consti¬ 
tution for Kansas, but what do they understand 
of the oppressions of the Slave Power; what do 
they care for them ? A man may be in favor 
of admitting Kansas as a free State, and yet 
utterly indisposed to arraign or act against the 
Power that seeks to enslave it. The Kansas 
question is a transient one, momentous as it is. 
■Will its settlement, one way or the other, sup¬ 
press the agitation of Slavery, and give peace 
to the country, so long as the tyranny of the 
Slave Power shall remain unbroken 7 Let the 
history of the last sixteen years answer. 

It is possible that the spirit of compromise 
and conservatism may yet determine the char¬ 
acter and direction of the Republican move- 


I DUYCKINCK’S CYCLOPEDIA —'WHAT THE 
1 SOU'TH HAS DONE FOE OUR LITERATURE. 


I Perhaps no better description of this'*' work 
could be given than is contained in its suggest- 
, ive and well-written preface. In its general 
I plan, it is modelled after the admirable Cyelo- 
I pedia of English Literature of the brothers 
I Chambers, though its classification is almost 


I'o 18 are such that every man has at least the 
prospect of social or political distinction before j 


lined in its suggest- ftftiou, enlightenment, and acquaintance with 
ie. In its general current literature, is in some degree a neoes- 
c admirable Cycle- Northern-author consequently ra¬ 

re of the brothers cei'^es encouragement to write, from a crowd of 
iification is almost sympathizing, curious readers all about him. I 


ment. This, we have long foreseen. Know 
Nothingism has demoralized many of the old 
Anti-Slavery voters, and rendered them adepts 
in compromise. The movement against the 
Slave Power, as it has grown imposing, has at¬ 
tracted multitudes who regard it chiefly as an 
instrument for gaining place, and they cannot 
bear to wait long for the fulfilment of Uieir am> 
bilious aspirations. They invest their capital, 
with the hope of immediate returns. And even 
drilled veterans of Liberty, now that they have 
come within striking distance of success, in the 
heat of the struggle, are in danger of forgetting 
that a victory of numbers at the expense of 
Principle, is worse than a defeat. 

•The sincere purpose of the masses of the 
People who have been drawn to the support of 
the Republican movement, is, to dethrone the 
Slave Power, to exclude Slavery from the Ter¬ 
ritories, and to put the Federal Government on 
the side, of Liberty. They have sustained the 
movement, because it means all this. Lessthey 
will not be satisfied with. If the only object 
be, to admit Kansas as a Free State, there is 
no use in organizing a new Party. The old 
Whig'organization, or the Know Nothing Or¬ 
der, would suffice for that. If this be all, if 
Parties have been broken up, and the country 
has been con/nlsed merely to redress a single 
wrong, leaving in full power, with all its capa¬ 
cities for mischief, the Despotic Interest that 
has committed it, then indeed has the moun¬ 
tain labored to bring forth a mouse. The Peo¬ 
ple do not so understand it. They intend to put 
down the Slave Power, and assert their right to 
use the Federal Government for the establish¬ 
ment of Liberty, and prevent it from being prosti¬ 
tuted to the extension of Slavery. This sublime 
movement—the reorganization of the Federal 
Government—is second only in importance to 
the organization of the Government. Shall the. 
spirit of Conservatism and Compromise be'iray 
it in the hour of its strength, on the very eve 
of its triumph 7 Who is sufficient for its inau¬ 
guration? Have we ever thought of the re¬ 
sponsibilities of him, who shall be called upon, 
as its first Representative, to take the place of 
the Slave Power which has ruled us for nearly 
half a century? The Presidents, installed by 
that Power, have always found a beaten track 
before them, prescribed formulas, routine work. 
Submission to its dictates has been the unvary¬ 
ing rule, and it was easy; for, like the People, 
they had been trained in that way. 

How different the position of a President 
elected by the People against the Oligarchy I 
Representing a Revolution, peaceful, but radi¬ 
cal, what a clear view of its nature, its scope, its 
philosophy, what intimate acquaintance-with 
the politicians and public men of the country, 
what discriminating views of the relations of 
the various sections of the country, what accu¬ 
rate opinions of the Constitution in its hearings 
on Slavery, what deep insight into human na¬ 
ture, what moderation, calmness, selfcontrol, 
firmness, courage, wisdom, would be required 
to reorganize, in all its departments and func¬ 
tions, ou the basis of Constitutional Liberty, a 
Government which has been used for nearly half 
a century for the aggrandizement of the Slave 
Interest I Who, we again ask, is sufficient for 
so stupendous a work! What mau, who has 
formed any true conception of its overwhelm¬ 
ing importance, and knows himself, would not 
shiiuk from its undertaking? Strange, that 
there should be so many aspirants for a posi¬ 
tion demanding extraordinary energy, experi¬ 
ence, skill, and wisdom, and beset by difficnlties 
such as have never surrounded the Presiden¬ 
tial office since the day when it was filled by 
George Washington! 


strictly chronological, instead of having refer- Hence the fertility of the Northern press, 
ence to the departments of literature to which I'' “agricultural regiou” of the South, 
the authors treated of in its pages have devo- *'^® otber hand, (for we speak not of the 
ted themselves. The name of each individual, cities,) the literary man receives no stimulus 
for instance, is placed as near as possible ac- *0 authorship from the large mass of the white 
cording to the date of his birth, and not under population in his neighborhood. The non- 
the subdivision, as in Chambers’s work, of slaveholders, or “ poor whites,” are an unread- 
“ poets” or “prose writers.” But it is not class, degraded by the aristocratic institu- 
, our purpose to discuss the advantages or dis- section, which bar their political 

. advantages of this arrangement. cc social advancement, and render a knowledge 

The design of the Messrs. Duyekinek is de- of hooka a luxury quite unnecessary, and easily 
dared to be, to bring together, in one hook dispensed with. In their hopeless condition, it 
memorials and records of the writers of the —’o *'^® ^ore of books, at 

country and their works, from the earliest pe- Cicero, in a glowing panegyric of ele- 

riod to the present day. Such an undertaking S^nt letters, where he praises them as the 
is by no means a trifling one, and the work be- of foutb and the solace of old age—if 

fdre us, especially that portion of it which re- remember the passage rightly—declares 

lates to the early literature of this country, in- studies rusiieantur —literally, go 

dicates a thoroughness of research, the difficul- f''® country; or, in other words, 

ties of which no one can duly estimate, except f'l® of rural seclusion. Not so 

the authors themselves. Few men, however POor white rustics of the South, 

are so well qualified, by their extensive bibli- ^f*®®® studies do not go to the country with 
ographical knowledge, the general fairness of refined enthusiasm of the scholar 

their judgments, and their eatholioity of taste °f ®oi®nce is as much beyond their 

for the task proposed; and the volumes before ®orapretensioa as it was to the villager of Pol- 
ns will long remain a monument of the fidelity 

with which they have performed it, not less “)y>'o ti>oHsln the visual line that gin liim round 


CoNFISOATIO-H OF OUDROH PROPERTY IN MEX¬ 
ICO.—The Mexican Government has commen¬ 
ced the confiscation of the Church property lu 
that country. The Church establishment con¬ 
sists of the ^’chbishop, nine bishops, 3,677 
paroehieal clergy, 168 canons and other digni¬ 
taries. The whole ecclesiastical property is 
valued by some at four hundred millions of j 
dollars, yielding an annual income of almost I 


Ecclesiastical property in Mexico has hither¬ 
to been free from taxation, and the mannge- 
ment of all property bequeathed to the church 
for pious uses—such, for instance, as raising 
chapels and saying masses for the souls of the 
donors—has always been in the hands of the 
clergy. It is more especially this last species 
of church property, estimated by Baron Hum¬ 
boldt some fifty years ago to be worth 
$40,000,000, which it is intended at present to 
confiscate. The greater part of this vast prop¬ 
erty is administered by chaplains who perform 
no parochial duties whatever. Dr. Jose Mora, 
one of the most intelligent men in Mexico, 
thought that Humboldt had underrated the ex¬ 
tent of these donations, which he estimated at 
near eighty millions of dollars.” 


“ But,” said Mr. Clay, “ the man’s a fool whe 
sees anything else but personality in that.arti 
cle. Against the reader of it, against the mar 
who handed it to him, against the clique whi 
backs him, against the party who indulge ii 
such warfare, I hurl back defiance and indig 
nant contempt.” 

'Phe following delegates to the Philadelphic 
Convention were then appointed: 

Delegates —Rev. John G. Fee, A. E. Mc¬ 
Williams, J. II. Rawlings, Harrison Burnham 

Substitutes —Thomas Tatum, jr., William B 
Wright, Frank Bland, T. J. Renfro. 


THE LONDON TIMES ON GENERAL CASS, 
The Loedon Times, after quoting from one 
>f General Cass’s late war speeches, “his ex- 


hoiial ions to brotherly love, and his own exem¬ 
plification of that virtue,” says: 

“The only comment we make, is to ask the 
American public—which, on our word, we be¬ 
lieve to be very like the British public—whelh- 


COEEESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 
The Democracy of Catifornia—Important Facts. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

_ Ever since the result of the- last State elec¬ 
tion became known, the Democratic party of 
this State has been in sore travail. The whirl¬ 
wind of Know Nothingism, that swept over the 


The article concludes as follows: 

“ To the general question, apart from the 
agreeable episodes imported into it by this 
amicable peace-maker, we have only to cal,! thp 
attention of the American.s to two or ihfnc 
points, which they may take cm our word. Tho 


than of the treasures which have been added by 
American anthors to the common literature of 
the world. Of course, there is great room for 
diversity of opinion in regard to the details of 
such a publication, and the relative space ap¬ 
portioned to this or that subject under consid¬ 
eration ; defects and errors may doubtless be 
pointed out; but a candid examination of the 
whole ranst excite surprise, tliat it has been ex- 


Pollowing the chronological arrangement, the 
Cyclopedia treats of three general periods in 
our literature, each having its distinct charac- 


The writers included iu the first period are 
the New England Puritan school, the laborious, 
well-read, and acute divines, the scholars who 
gave life to the early seats of learning, such as 
Harvard, Yale, William and Mary’s, and King’s 
Colleges, the first chroniclers of American an¬ 
nals, several genial observers of nature, like 
Bartram, and an occasional quaint versifier. 
In this period we find rudeness, but much 
strength, frequently a high order of eloquesce, 
and an ample collection of materials for his¬ 
tory. The great names, illustrative of the first 
era, are Roger Williams, Cotton, Hooker, the 
Mathers, the Bartrams, Jonathan Edwards, 
chiefly proficient iu divinity and science, and 
Franklin, who heralded the more general litera¬ 
ry culture which was to follow. 

The next, the Revolutionary period, began 


Consequently, the author in the “ agricultu¬ 
ral region” of the South must rely iu the main, 
for his readers, upon a distant community. 
The free States must furnish them. And he 
must exhibit more persisteucy than ordinarily 
falls to the lot of human nature, if he continue 
his efforts as a book-wright, without the friendly 
sympathy of an intelligent neighborhood. He 
must therefore change either his residence or 
his pursuit. Hence, the few successful authors 
.by profession, and the comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant additions made to our literature, in the 
agricultural region of the South. The cause 
of this, we opine, is not, after all, so much ill 
the agriculture, as in the kind of agriculture 
that is pursued there. This position could be 
instructively illustrated by an exhibition of the 
accounts of our leading publishing houses, 
showing from what sections they receive the 
principal demands for their issues. 

If our remarks were not already too long, 
another point might be advanced, derived from 
an examination of these noble volumes, name¬ 
ly, the indebtedness of our literature to the 
contributions of our foreign-born authors—in 
other words, the anti-Know Nothing character 
of our literature. Well do the Messrs. Duyek- 
inck remark: “It is an honor, as it is a most 
liberal advantage, to America, that men like 
Berkeley, Priestley, Dr. Cooper, Witherspoon, 
Neahit, Follen, Lieber, Sohaff, Agassiz, Guyot, 


and ended with the discussion of legal and con- fr®®ly joined their contributions to the 
stitutional principles. It is distinguished by the authors. The country has 

labors of Otis, Jefferson, Adams, Madison, ’•®®®i^®3 aid profited by their les- 

Hamilton, and Jay. The political and judicial experience. It cannot grudge the 

arguments which form the staple of our litera- ^®''' Pages which justice, no less than gratitude 
ture at this time were the first distinctive voices affection, assigns to their story.’* 
of America heard in the Old World. “ There ^ amount of valuable matter relating 
had been,” say the authors of this work, “ as *''*® por^onal as well as literary biography 

good Puritan divinity published in England as American authors is embodied in this Cyclo- 


lad been broached in Massachusetts and Con- pedia, which, with the judicious^elections from 
necticut; the age of Dryden and Pope had un- writings, will make it a necessary book of 
donbtedly fnf-niahed better poets than the land reference to the student of our literature, and 
of Anne Bradstreet and Michael Wigglesworth; ®nPP'y “ ''’aried entertainment to the merely 

but here was a new experience in Government, cnsnal reader. __ 

a fresh, manly interpretation of constitutional cAMPBErL’S POSITION, 

rights, expressed succinctly, forcibly, eloquent- — 

ly, in the colonial writings, fast ceasing to be Some time since, we reprinted, from a report 

colonial, which compelled a hearing, and elicit- *'^® Eod^oiial Intelligencer, so much of a 

ed the generous admiration of Chatham.” The ®P®®®h delivered by Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, 
same themes which engaged the sober argu- n*" ^ Fillmore Ratification meeting in this city, 
ments of our early statesmen were treated in n® related to the question of Slavery. There 
a different view by the wits and poets of the another report of his remarks, that ap- 
day, among whom were Francis Hopkinson, P®nred in many newspapers ; but as it seemed 
Trumbull, and Freneau. This was the age of n® ^® ^ corioature, we did not print it. 
pamphlets and newspaper.^, from which many Campbell has forwarded to ns a pamphlet 
of the gems of its literature, included in this ®°Py *'^® ®P®®®li t5i®n delivered, with an ap- 
volume, have been rescued. It was also no- P®ndix, containing his antecedents, with a re- 
ticeable for the increased mental activity of the ft"®®* justice. We have 


Some time since, we reprinted, from a report 
in the EdUonal Intelligencer, so much of a 
speech delivered by Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, 
at a Fillmore Ratification meeting in this city, 
as related to the question of Slavery. There 


KANSAS IN THE SENATE. 


Iiast week, Mr. Harlan presented in the 
Senate the memorial of Colonel Lane, elected 
by tbe People of Kansas as a Senator under 
their new Constitution, explaining in detail 
the interlineations and erasures of the memo¬ 
rial of the People of Kansas for admission as 
a State, presented by General Cass a few days 
before, and withdrawn by him, after a hot dis¬ 
cussion, on account of the questionable charac¬ 
ter of the document. The explanations were 
entirely satisfactory to the friends of Kansas, 
but its opponents made a party question of the 
matter, and, by a strict party vote. Lane’s me¬ 
morial was laid upon the table. 

During the discussion, tbe Administration 
men denounced him bitterly, especially Mr. 
Douglas; and we see it stated in the papers 
that the Colonel has demanded from the Sena¬ 
tor a satisfactory explanation, or honorable 
satisfaction. We suppose some correspond¬ 
ence has taken place, but as Colonel Lane is 
reported to he a member of the Methodist 
Church, it may be doubted whether he has sent 
Mr. Douglas a challenge. 

A point made during the debate was, that a 
proposition to exclude free colored people from 
Kansas, submitted separately to the People, 
and adopted, had been incorporated in the 
Constitution, now supported by the Republican 
Senators. Colonel Lane denies this, and states 
that the proposition, if adopted, was to operate 


nation; and a remark is cited of Dr. Benjamin "®* ^°n® injustice; and to prove this, as 
Rush, written at the close of this period, in "® *® satisfy him, we shall reprint from 

1799, in which he says: tMs revised speech, (delivered at the meeting,) 

“ From a strict attention to the state of mind relates to the Slavery Question : 

in this country, before the year 1774 and at “ It is an interesting point to observe what has 

the present time, I am satisfied the ratio of in- pawsed this disruption of these great parties. It 
■3 as twenty to one, and of knowledge as '^n® W truth and frankness to say that it was 
idred to one, in these States, compared that “vexed question” of Slavery—a question 
at they were before the American Rev- which has, from the foundation of the Goveru- 
” ment, given us, as a nation, very great trouble, 

bird period exhibits the results of this ft"®.®tion has destroyed the Whig party ; 

d WH*. rt* “‘taKt “dwSrstE 

e, say the athors, a new range to di- powerless the American party. Yes, gentle- 
nd moral science, in writers like Chan- men, it is the “distinguished gentleman from 


olution.” 

The third period exhibits 


“It gave,” say the athoi 
vinity and moral seieuO' 


and Webster, illustrated the ■4^( 


principles of political science; Marshall, Ken 
and Story, interpreted law; IPauIding, Irvin, 


—[laughter]—who was at a: 


riod dragged to this favored land of ours, (to 
which he didn’t belong,) by the cupidity of 
Northern as well as of Southern men— he has 


Cooper, Simms, Emerson, opened new prov- done this thing! It is the “colored gentle- 
iuces in fiction and polite literature; Hillhouse, mau in the fuel,” or (if I may be permitted to 
Bryant, Halleck, Dana, Longfellow, san^ their ®xpro3S it in vulgar parlance) the “ nigger in 


Slate, carried with it most of the Southern 
men who, up till that time, had acted with the 
Democrats. The Whigs, whether from the 
Noiih or the South, having no place else logo, 
and willing to go anywhere to oppose the Dem- 
ociats, naturally enough fell lu with them. The 
conseciuenpe was, a sad defeat to the Democra¬ 
cy. The party had frequently before had evi¬ 
dence of the treachery of the Southern wing, 
bat it was not until now that their eyes were 
fully opened. Thp Whigs, too, discovered, when 
too late, that the promised reform meant noth¬ 
ing more than to strengthen the Pro-Slavery 
interest. Many of them abandoned the Coun¬ 
cils, and left them entirely in the hands of the 
chivalry. With them it became a question 
whether they would organize a Republican 
ppty, or endeavor to imbue the Democracy 
with the spirit, and co-operate with them. The 
Democrats became strongly Anti-Nebraska, de¬ 
nounced Pierce openly, and resolved to make 
the issue. A State Convention was the proper 
authority to take so important a step, and some 
of our prominent -Democrats determined it 
should^ be done. If the few Union-savers who 
still cling to the party should bolt, the majority 
well linevv that their places would be more than 
supplied by those who now stood aloof from all 
organizations. The Senatorial election had 
been defeated, and-it was hoped put at rest for 
this session, when the Convention assembled 
But such was not the fact. It was held in abey¬ 
ance, to either control the action of the Con¬ 
vention, or punish the spirit of Freedom if it 
should dare to show itself in tliat body. There 
were two or three Chivalry Democrats in the 
Senate, whose votes had defeated, aud could 
yet bring on, a Senatorial election. These 
threatened to use their power for that purpose, 
if^ the State Convention refused to endorse 
Pierce and his Administration. Had they been 
allowed to do so, not one only, but two South¬ 
ern Know Nothings would have been elected 
to the United States Senate. Thus the North¬ 
ern Deruocrats were forced, uader this threat, 
to abandon their high resolves, swallow Fierce, 
his Nebraska bill and special message, and de¬ 
nounce the majority in Congress for not sub¬ 
mitting to the minority. Such is ever the effect, 
when principle is made to yield to policy. 

In the plenitude of their condescension, Ih'e 
chivalry permitted the Convention to instruct 
its delegates to vote for Buchanan, but took 
good care to send men who will not obey their 
instructions in good faith. They may vote for 
Buchanan a few times, having understood be¬ 
forehand that their votes shall not secure his 
nomination. Having done this, they will then 
vote for whoever the South may dictate. At 
ready the rival Democratic papers in San Fran- 
ciEco ace striving which shall humble itself the 
most to gain the favor of the propagandists. 
Both maintain that the delegates, though in¬ 
structed, must be untrammelled. Had the Con¬ 
vention not met till after the adjournment of 
the Legislature, I feel persuaded the result 
would have been very different. But it is too 
late now to remedy the evil. Nothing can now 
be hoped for from the Democratic party, as 
such, though there are thousands belonging to 
the party who will never so far debase them¬ 
selves as to support it in its subserviency to the 
Slave Power. So far as the Presidential elec¬ 
tion is concerned, there is, in fact, no difference 
between the Democrats and Know Nothings. 
The cry about Americans ruling America was 
bat a humbug at the first, and of that we hear 
notfting now. The one idea of nationalizing 
Slavery, absorbs every other. 

Seeing nothing to hope from either of the 
existing parties, tho Republicans are taking 
measures to organize an independent party. 
But what can we now do, in so short a time? 
Without leaders and without presses, it seems 
almost in vain to make tho attempt. There is 
no man, of any prominence as a politician, who 
would dare to take an open stand in favor of 
such an organization; and yet no man doubts 
but that a large majority of the voters of Cali¬ 
fornia sympathize with the Republican party. 
Had we but half a dozen papers, and a few ora¬ 
tors to take the stump, I doubt not but tbe 
electoral vote of the State might be given for 
Republican candidates. Be the result what it 
may, an effort will be made to organize a Re¬ 
publican party. 


British people bear no iU-will whatever to flUi 
Americans; they have no designs whatever 
against them, and take quite as much pleasure 
111 bearing of the ilBbounded extension of the 
Anglo-Saxon family, language, commerce, reli¬ 
gion, and laws, in the New World, as the Amer¬ 
icans can possibljr do themselves. 

“They don’t think it worth while to rake up 
the histories of the American wars, and are al¬ 
most to a man of opinion that tho Americans 
were in the right to assert their independence, 
and deserved all their success. They would 
certainly feel a war with the United States to 
be ai uniia'uial, discreditable, and inevitably 
unfortunate one, inasmuch as neither side could 
gain honor by it, nor any advantage which 
peace will not bring. spoutaneously‘‘in time. 
They are of opinion that two such great, popu¬ 
lous, wealthy, and energetic States, could not 
possibly go to war without inflicting great loss¬ 
es upon one another; and that such is our 
common interest in peace, that the triumphs 
a'’d disasters of either side would he almost 
indifferently disasters to the othey. They would 
much prefer that neither side should suffer any 
loss of honor; they are, however, bound to 
look after the’mselves, aud are only desirous to 
make no greater concessions to the United 
States than they would to any great Eiiropeati 
State. The gentleman, whose speech we have 
commented on above, says that the public press, 
and we in particular, are faithiul e.xponents oi 
pub'io opinion iu this country. (Li his own 
showing, then, we appeal to Ihe American pub¬ 
lic to accept our assurance that we have no 
other wish whatever than to get out of these 
questions without improper and needless hu¬ 
miliation ; but that we certainly shall think it 
due to our character aud position not to make 
greater concessions to the United States than 
we should to any other Power in the world.” 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN VIRGINIA. • 


profound and sweet melodies; the national life, 
at the earliest moment, found its historian in 
Bancroft; oratory gained new triumphs in the 
Halls of Congress, and a genial race of writers 
filled the various departments of letters, in 
turn, thoughtful, sentimental, or humorous, as 
the occasiou or theme required. 

This Cyclopedia possesses another interest, 
as displaying the literary productiveness of the 
different sections of the country. Its authors 


house, man in the fuel,” or (if I may be permitted to 
• their ®xpro3S it in vulgar parlance) the “ nigger in 
’ 1 i-i. the wood-pile,” who has given us all this trouble. 

. ’ [Cheers and laughter.] He ought never to 
•lan m have been put in our fuel; and if I could have 
in the my way, I would take him out, and send him 
writers *® i'i® native home in Africa, where he 

irs in **®^®ngs. [Renewed cheering.] My opinions 
’ on this mischievous question of Slavery are 
>U3, as known here, and everywhere, where I am 
known. I always have -maintained, maintain 
terest, now, and expect to contend hereafter, that all 
of the ***®. P®'*'’®”® of tbe Constitution ought to be ex- 
uthors ®’’0'®®'* *0 prevent its extension, and that the 


GOV. CHASE AND THE GERMANS OF OHIO. 


thors to that portion north of Mason and- by that American bond of Union which makes 
Dixon’s line, and explain the fact by the n® one people, and binds us all to a common 
earlier settlement of the North, and its posses- ^®®''*ny. [Cheers and applause.] On this sub- 
sion of the main seats of learning. But Vir- I.®'"' ^ intend hereafter, as heretofore, to think 

m point ot antiquity over Massachusetts and do, independent of party drill and party plat- 
Connecticut. 'Why is it that they are so info- forms. [Cheers.] 


The calumnies circulated against Governor 
Chase by the Hunker pres.?, especially among 
the Germans, begin to disappear before the 
just and wise administration of this noble and 
liberal man. We have ou several occasions 
drawn attention to appointments which clear 
Mr. Chase from every suspicion of acting with 
the Know Nothings. We have now to report 
another appointment, which reflects honor alike 
upon the Governor and the appointee, and gives 
the German adopted citizens a further guaranty 
of the strictly just and impartial administration 
of the Republican Chase." We allude to the se¬ 
lection of Mr. Charles Reemelin as one of the 
Reform School Commissioners. This is an 
office of great Importance. Upon the commis- j 


r, both iu the quantity and the quality of thei: 
irature, to their Northern sisters ? Is it no 
ict that the beat productions in every depart 


only “ as instructior 
He says: 

“ My recollection 
propositions were si 


ment, those which reflect the greatest credit gret that circumstances aferwards occurred 
upon the nation, emanate from the North 7 ybich prevented its continuing to be an outside 


“ But, sir, when this American party was first 
formed. Slavery was regarded as an outside 
issue, having no legitimate connection with the 
reforms which it intended to accomplish. I re¬ 
gret that circumstances aferwards occurred 


i now is, that three distinct 
lubmitted; first, the Consti- 
Free Banking Law sections 


tu-ion ; second, the Free Banking Law sections 
submitted as an independent proposition; if 
adopted, to become a part of the Constitution 
itself. In the second, the Black Law question 
was submitted as a separate proposition, to act 
merely as instructions to members of the first 
Legislature, having in no wise any connection 
with or relation to the Constitution.” 

The Colonel has learned by this time that 
such concessions hurt rather than help a good 
cause. "Slavery will not tolerate even Hunker- 
ism, unless it submit implicitly. 


Dominican REPuni-io.—A Treaty with the 
Dominican Republic, it is stated, has been 
negotiated by Mr. Elliott, the American agent. 
The British Consul takes no exception to it, 
but the French and Spanish Consuls are indig- 


John Van Bureu has remarked that “It is in a mischievous act -which repealed 

ways lie above the belt. Without adopting the American party this disturbing element, 
this derogatory theory—for the Southerners cer- Yet, sir, (said Mr. Campbell, turning to Mr. 
tainly have brains enough, as they have shown Crittenden, of the Senate, and Mr. Puryear, of 

time and again, in managing the affairs of this 

X ^11 • • 1 aiately on his left,) such is my confidence in 

Government--we may naturally inquire if there the honor and patriotism of the two di.?tin- 

IS not something in the institutions of the South guished gentlemen from the South on my left,* 
which stands in the way of any manifestation I believe _we could retire to an ante-room 

of the highest efforts of authorship although it would be two to one as between 

*r“‘” 

the difficulty, when they say that it is not fair tory terms, in ten minutes. [Cheers. But the 
to contrast the results of the large cities and trouble is, it would not stay fixed, [laughter,] 
numerous colleges at the North, with “the iso- *>®®nnse, unfortunately, there are extremists in 


institutions for the reform of youthful criminals, 
such as houses of refuge, reform schools, &c., 
in the several States, to decide upon the best 
plan for such an institution in the State of Ohio, 
and to invite propo.?als for carrying their plan 
into effect. Thus Mr. Reenielin will assist in 
founding one of the most important and bene¬ 
ficial institutions in the State. 

What is especially worthy of mentioning in 
this connection is the fact, well known here¬ 
abouts, that the appointee did not vote for Gov¬ 
ernor Chase, but, ou the eoiitraty, exerted him¬ 
self to secure the re-election of Medill. This is 
another proof of the conciliatory aud honorable 
character of the Governor, who, instead of con¬ 
ferring offices as a reward for party services, 
bestows them upon men of merit and ability. 


ELECTION OF DELEGATES TO THE PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA CONVENTION-REPUBLICAN MEET- 
ING IN KENTUCKY. 


The Dominicans seem disposed to assert 
their rights as a sovereign people, ha-ving re¬ 
voked the exequaturs of the Hamburgh Con¬ 
sul, and the Vice Commercial Agent of the 
United States, Mr. Rothe, and also arrested the 
Chancellor of the French Consulate. The prob¬ 
abilities are that these gentlemen violated some 
of the proprieties. 


lated cultivation of an agricultural region,” 
where letters are pnrsued as an ornament and 
a solace, and not as a means of support, and 
where “the book-maker—the author by pro¬ 
fession—is almost wholly unknown.” But we 
are provoked to ask, why is the book-maker 
unknown in the agricultural region of the 
South ? There are certainly plenty of anthors 
in the “agricultural regions” above Mason and 
Dixon’s line. The conclusion is obvious. At 
the North, the free white population of the 
rural as well as of the urban districts are an 
intelligent, wide-awake class. Their institu- 


Itnral reiyinn ” sections, who seem determined to defy the 

® ’ Constitution, and jeopardize the Union, and to 

ornament and disregard plighted faith, 
f support, and “ But, Mr. President, I pass from this melan- 
iuthor by pro- cboly theme, which it may not be proper to 
iwn.” But we on an occasion like this, to a brief con- 

le book-maker °f of *^6 more legitimate top¬ 

ics-—to the principles for which your organi- 
region ot the zation was originally formed.” 


We are still able to supply subscribers 
ith tho Era from the 'commencement of the 
resent volume. 


The Prophetess Wakeman Acqcitteh.— The 
jury in the murder trial of Samuel Sly, Widow 
Wakemau, and Thankful Hersey, at New Ha¬ 
ven, have returned a verdict of not guilty, on 
the sole grouud of insanity. They were all tried 
on one indictment. The result 'was generally 
anticipated. 


On Wednesday, last week, a Republican 
meeting was held in the Madison county Court- 
House, in Kentucky. William Stepp, Esq., 
presided. A form of ooustitatioii for a Repub¬ 
lican Association was adopted unanimously, 
and also a resolve to appoint delegates to the 
Philadelphia Conventiou. Cassius M. Clay was 
among those who addressed the meeting. He 
spoke at length on the position of the Whig 
and Democratic parties on the Slavery ques¬ 
tion and on Kansas affairs, and advocated the 
necessity of the Republican movement. 

A Rev. Mr. Johns, a Methodist, who goes for 
Fillmore and Donelson, intruding on the, meet¬ 
ing, replied to Mr. Clay, and in the coifrse of 
his speech boastingly eulogized the mob which 
drove Brady from Lexington. He was replied 
to by Mr. Clay aud Rev. .lohn G. Fee, in sca¬ 
thing speeches, which made the poor creature 
writhe. When they had concluded, Mr. .lohns 
again illustrated himself, by reading from the 
New York Herald an article on Mr. Clay, in 
which he was accused of owning and selling 
slaves, and foully denounced in the usual style 
of that Satanic press. 'I’o this Mr. Clay replied 
with such indignation and scorn, that Johns 


In tbe connty of Loudoun, Virginia, there 
has existed, since 1861, a society, having for 
its object, as the preamble to its Constitution 
declares, “ a free exchange of sentiment, the 
spreading of truth and mutual improvement”— 
and for its title, the “ Goose Orerk lAterary So¬ 
ciety.” On the 15th of March last, a regular 
adjourned meeting of this Society was held at 
the Goose Creek School House, for the purpose 
of debating the question, “ That we do. endorse 
the nomination of Millard PiUmore by the 
American Party.” 

At a previous meeting, the following par¬ 
ties were chosen to open the discussion, viz: 
Thomas Taylor and Henry Brown for tho af¬ 
firmative, and Francis II. Ray and .Tesse K. 
Brown for the negative. In their replies, P. 
H. Ray and J. H. Brown argued that they 
could not endorse the nomination, upon the 
ground that the nominee was not opposed to 
the further extension of Slavery, that he signed 
the Fugitive Slave Law, &c. The former said, 
that with Washington, and Jefferson, and 
Franklin, and Jay, with the founders of our 
Government and the framers of our Coustitu- 
tion, he was opposed to the extension of Hu¬ 
man Bondage over territory once consecrated 
forever to Freedom. The latter expressed sim¬ 
ilar sentiments; and concluded by adding the 
hope that the fertile plains of Kansas and" Ne¬ 
braska might never, in the truthful language 
of the Senator from Alabama, (Mr. Clay,) “ ex¬ 
hibit the painful signs of senility and decay 
apparent in Virginia and the Oavolinas.” ' 

Neither of these speakers argued upon the 
abolition of Slavery; but both said that they 
would not disturb the institution where it al¬ 
ready exists, but would leave it to die out on 
the land that bred it. 

After tho chosen speakers had concluded, 
and after several brief speeches from others, 
James F. Trayhern was called upon for a 
speech upon the affirmative. He responded in 
a lengthy and irrelevant speech, and regretted 
that the discussion had turned upon the Slavery 
question—although he spoke throughout from 
a half dozen pages of notes upon that ques¬ 
tion. He emphatically denied that Mr. Ray 
had the right of freedom of speech upon that 
question upon Virginia soil, although he him¬ 
self devoted an hour and a half to its discus¬ 
sion. Hereupon, the meeting became mneh 
excited, and loud cries of “.^He has the right I 
he shall have the freedom of speech I ” came 
from all parts of the room. At this point, Mr. 
Ray told him that if he or any other gentle¬ 
man would come to New York,-he would be 
allowed entire fre,edora of speech upon any 
and every question, and be treated with a re¬ 
spectful hearing. To which Trayhern respond¬ 
ed, that “ he (Ray) might have entire freedom 
of speech on Virginia soil, if he would speak 
right.” Mr. Trayhern then e.xpressed the hope 
that Slavery might go into Kansas; that the 
South might never cease in its pre.?ent efforts, 
until it should be firmly established there. He 
declared that, rather than see tbe Missouri 
Compromise restored, (strongly as he was op¬ 
posed to its repeal,) he would see the Union 
dissolved. This sentiment gave rise to some 
hissing, and much excitement, and received a 
reply from Jesse Hoge. He said that he had 
heard long and loud denunciations of Northern 
fanatioism, but never of any that would com¬ 
pare ■with that, and that that was Southern fa¬ 
naticism of the rankest kind. He was follow¬ 
ed by H. Brown, Thomas Taylor, and others, 
(Americans,) all of whom declared that they 
could not endorse the kind of Americanism 
laid down by their would-be colleague, James 
F. Trayhern. Thus much for the facts relating 
to the meeting. Now for the sequel. 

During the speech of James F. Trayhern, 
he was prompted repeatedly by Josiah B. Tay¬ 
lor—who sat at his elbow—editor of the Dem¬ 
ocratic Mirror, of Leesburg, Va., an organ of 
Henry A. Wise and his party. Soon after, tbe 
Mirror appeared with an article under the title, 
of “Black Republican Meef-in.g in Loudoun.” 
Next followed the Sentinel and the Washing¬ 
tonian, of Leesburg, and the Virgmia Sentinel, 
of Alexandria, -with articles denouncing those 
who conducted tho negative of the above-men¬ 
tioned discussion as “Abolitionists,” “fanat¬ 
ics,” “violators of law,” “disturbers of pnblic 
peace,” and other epitliets expressive of their 


'The law which declares it to be criminal to 
deny the right of masters to property in slaves 
was printed, for the edification and enlighten¬ 
ment of Mr. Ray, aud he was advised, through 
the columns of the public press, to suppress 
his sentiments, and to beware of those potent 
arguments—tar and feathers, and personal 
violence. 

Indignation meetings have been held in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the county, and resolutions sim¬ 
ilar to the following, which we find in tbe 
county papers, and equally foreign to the sub¬ 
ject, have been adopted: 

“Resolved, That this manifestation of a reck¬ 
less and disorganized spirit, the repeated vio¬ 


lation of the policy of our laws, the threatened 
disturbance of our peace, and such outrages 
upon our public honor, will, if persisted in, find 
an appropriate, if not effectual, remedy.” 

Mr. Ray has removed to a free State, not 
because he feared the laws of Virginia, but be¬ 
cause, consistently with the doctrines held by 
the Society of which he is a member, he conlii 
not resist the threatened violence,’ 
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When the inventor of the Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph sent his first message from Wash¬ 
ington to Baltimore, in demonstration of. the 
triumph achieved, the words that sped through 
the wire and echoed back in the lightning voice 
were, “ What hath Got) wrought ? ” It is in 
this spirit that Mr. Blakely has written his 
book. His aim is to show that, however much 
we may and should admire the exhibitions of 
human genius and skill in invention and con- 
E traction, our homage is due above all to Him 
who made and governs man. He formed his 
physical frame, and endowed him with mind 
and all its capacities. He directed to its em¬ 
ployment at the very time and amid those very 
circumstances best suited to benefit the world, 
and subserve his own great design of advancing 
it to the consummation of the fatter day of mil¬ 
ennial perfection. To illustrate this position, 
he pursues an attractive course of thought, al¬ 
ludes to most important discoveries or inven¬ 
tions in science or art, aud the periods when 
they were made—as the mariner’s compass, 
the printing press, the steam-engine, spinning- 
mill, power-loom, railways, and the electro-mag¬ 
netic telegraph. Ho placej his views before 
the reader with much clearness, and his argu¬ 
ments are weighty and conclusive. By a series 
of historic facts, he shows that these great 
benefactions to mankind were bestowed at the 
very period when they could be of most util- ' 
ity ; that, earlier known, they might have been 
perverted, or at least failed of realizing what 
has been the result of good from them. He 
also refers to the striking fact, that in the case 
of some, if not all of them, they have been, as 
it were, incidental, or accidentally brought out, 
by persons whose particular profession would 
not have authorized any such expectation; and 
thus that God’s hand and counsel is evidently 
seen in their whole beginning and progress. 
He claims, too, that there is something like 
inKpiratiou of genius recognised in the Scrip¬ 
ture, as well as that higher species, which 
* bears properly the name; and that 

who, at the .very time and in th.at part of the 
world’s history where it would best subservd 
his designs, has so gifted men, or excited their 
capacities, as to make them the particular al¬ 
moners of these bounties to his great family on 
earth. Setting the origin of invention back to 
the days of Adam, asserting that, the mind, 
too, as to its intuitive perceptions, was clouded 
by the fall, and that the earth, under the curse, 
rendered labor more than merely a pleasant 
recreation, he traces the progress of the fulfil¬ 
ment of the great command to “ Subdue the 
earth!” and believes that more aud more the 
heaviest effects of the curse have been wearing 
away, and in the coming ages of the Church’ 
glory it will be actually removed; so that the 
predictions as to the appearance of the earth 
in that day are to be literally accomplished. 
There is iliuch, not merely of suggestive thought, 
ill the relations and bearings, as the author 
evinces them, of the progress in the political, 
ment.al, and moral state of the world, but the 
facts brought together will probably be 
many readers. We should be glad to quote 
some of the most prominent of these, but ean 
only mention in a condensed form the fol¬ 
lowing : 

By means of mechaoicar machinery, for in¬ 
stance, it is proved that one person does now 
the same amount of labor which by manual 
toil would have required 22C persons, and this 
at less expense of physical exertion, less time, 
and consequently less waste of life, gaining so 
much for the application of comforts to his 
state of probationary existence. One state¬ 
ment, in reference to the press, we may give, 
illustrative of the amount of labop, as to a sin¬ 
gle public journal—the London Times. From 
a report by Mr. Cowper, “it appears that on 
the 7th of May, 1850, the Times and Supple¬ 
ment contained seventy-two columns, or 
IVjOOO lines, made up of a million pieces of 
type, of which matter about two-fifths were 
written, composed, and corrected, after seven 
o’clock in the evening. The supplement was 
sent to press at 7-50 iP. M.; the first form of 
the.paper at 4.15 A. M., and the second form 
at 4.45 A. M. On this occasion, 7,000 papers 
were published before G.15 A. M., 21,000 be¬ 
fore 7.:i0 A. M., and ;14,000 before 8.45 A. M., 
or in about four hours. The. greatest number 
of oopio.s printed in one day was 54,000 ; and 
the greatest quantity of printing in one day’s 
publication was on the 1st of March, 1848, 
when the paper used weighed seven tons—the 
weight usually required being four aud a half 
tons. The surface to be printed every .night, 
irieludiug the 'supplement, is thirty acres; the 
weight oi' the type in constant use is seven tons, 
and 110 compositors and 25 pressmen 
atantly employed.” 

Speaking of the railway.^ of Great Britain 
and Ireland alone, he mentions that in 1860 
“the passengers conveyed were 66,840,175, 
who paid fares amounting to the enormous sum 
of X6,465,576,” or above .$32,000,000. 

Agiiin, iu reference to another branch of in¬ 
dustry, be says : “ A ^team-engine of 100 horse 
power has been computed at the strength of 
880 men. This is sufficient to produce and 
sustain the motion of 60,000 spindles, each 
producing a separate thread of a mile and 
quarter in length in twelve hours. Thus, nea: 
ly every 12 hours of 50,000 spindles will pro¬ 
duce 62,600 miles of thread—a length sufficient 
to go two and a half times round the globe. 
These would in ordinary practice require 750 
persons to superintend their operations; but 
by steam, &c., they can convert as much raw 
cotton into yarn as would have required 200,000 
persons by the former mode of spinning. 

In Great Britain, it has been computed there 
is uiaeliinery doing the work of 500,000,000 
men. Such are a few of the facts sprinkled 
over these pages, and enabling the author to 
conduct his argument on successfully, evincing 
the progress of the world and the hand of God 


but they are comparatively little known to our ' i,, p,,oper place is alike necessary to a full 
reading public, and we are therefore glad to | and harmonion^development. 

Little Paut. ai: 


work of as miicli merit 
fore us, giving the substance of their deeply- 
studied examinations in a more accessible 
shape. In accordance with their views, the 
author regards the Beatitudes as possessing 
greater unity than is usually given them. He 
supposes our Saviour, starting in his instruc¬ 
tion to the people, to have first laid down the 
necessity of the knowledge of man’s utter des¬ 
titution by nature of that spirit which God can 
regard with complacency; and thus, too, he is 
to feel aud truly mourn over his wretched situa¬ 
tion, aud humble himself, with a will entirely 
subdued to his God. Thus brought low, all his 
own righteousness stripped from him, and 
yielded wholly to Christ, he must long for a 
conformity to the Divine law, and exemplify 
those traits of conduct which may show that 
the change he has experienced is really and 
thoroughly wrought in him by the Spirit of 
God. A rich and varied illustration in support 
of this view characterizes the work; while the 
opinions of other expositors are well consid¬ 
ered, and reasons furnished for their rejection, 
by the author. The line of discussion and tlie 
mode of treatment of the whole subject is popu¬ 
lar, intended less for the theologian than for 
Christians generally, in every walk of life. There 
is nothing sectarian or bigoted in his observa¬ 
tions, though they are eminently practical. 
The external dress of type and paper is attract- 
the eye; and the whole thus forms a 
readable and better, yet a useful, instructive 
hook. 


1 : Whin 


more, Niles, & Hull. For sale by Taylor & 
iviaury, Washington D. C. 

These are pleasant, well-told stories. The 
narative is simple and attractive. Full of in¬ 
terest and feeling, quite free from maudlin 
sentimental piety, hut deeply imbued with a 
higher and purer morality than is sometimes 
found in books of this class. It cannot fail to 
be a favorite with children of all ages. 

JItSrORY OF TUI 


s, Sarapaon, & Co. For sale by Taylor S^ 


In the preface to this work, admirable for its 
brevity, clearness, and completeness, the author 
presents us with a full view of the nature and 
scope of the undertaking, and the authorities, 
abundant and original, from which he has 
drawn his materials. The History of the Reign 
of Philip the Second is in fact the history of 
Europe in the sixteenth century. Christendom 
and Mahommedanism were arrayed against 
each other; Protestantism and Catholicism 
grappled in deadly conflict; wars of religions 
and dynasties evoked at once the fiercest pas- 
of Fapatieism and Ambition; and a re¬ 
gard for the Glory of God was made to sanction 
the most diabolical crimes against Humanity. 
Spain, in the zenith of its power, and the most 
formidable empire iu the world, was from time 
to time at war with Mahomet, the Pope, and 
Luther; but his controversy with the Pope was 
brief and exceptional—he regarded it as sacri¬ 
legious, terminated it by humble concessions, 
and fully vindicated throughout his reign his in¬ 
tense, absorbing devotion to the dogma of Spir¬ 
itual and Civil Absolutism. The supremacy of 
the Church, and of himself, as its champion and 
bulwark, was the leading idea of his reign, that 
which gave unity to its policy in the field and 


KhosTEBirit™; or, The Masque. Uy Tlimuos de Qui ucey 
Willi a biosraphieal preface, by Dr. Sheliou Mac- 
M-a/ie. Bodiou: Wbiuemore, Niles, & Hail. 1M.5 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Wusbinmoii, D. C. 

Had any author inferior to De Qulncey writ¬ 
ten Klosterheim, we suppose there would have 
been no dissenting voice in pronouncing it of a 
high order of merit. But master of the Eng- cabinet, 
lish style, and so placed at such a loft^f not 1 The history of Mr. Prescott is not a plai 
unapproachable position in his literary efforts i chronological narrative, or a philosophical vie 
of this description, critics have differed iu re- of the course of his reign, but rather a series of | 
sped to its claims. Some pronounce it far be- ' pictorial exhibitions of the great events that 
low many of his productions; others say it is ] marked it, sometimes with no other apparent 
in his best style. Into this question we, of connection, than the fact that Philip was the 
course, shall not enter. It is Do Quincey’s, and , principal actor in all, and his, the governing 
possesses the characteristics of that original . policy of all. 'When we commenced reading, we 
genius .and popular writer. In it he has ; felt diposed to criticise the faults of the author, 
wrought up those varied elements which ho j his habit in the earlier part of the history of re- 
has before employed with such mastery, with j peatlng himself, and his fondness for pageants, 
his o'wn singular power. Mystery and terror, | interrupting the narrative, and directing the 
effective influences combined with ; attention of the reader, by scenic display, from 
the stronger passions of the heart—love, revenge | a due regard to the relation of important 
and hatred, remorse and dread—give a dark events—but, as we advanced, we iorgot to crit- 
shading to the canvass, from out of which stalk J ieize, and went straight through the two vol- 
the spectres, so life-like, that they arrest and umes, with the same kind of pleasure we take 
appal. It is such a tale as some do not like to i in reading Walter Scott’s novels, only with this 
read at midnight, or, if they do, almost shud- difference—we felt that we were reading a rec- 
dev when the windows rattle, or the boughs of j ord of facts, carefully collected, aud accurately 
the tree creak, in the howling of the wind, authenticated. For, from beginning to end, Mr. 
And yet De Quiucey too well understands the | Prescott gives ample evidence of close and con- 
fearful power he seems to hold at beck, to use j scientious research. 


it in the way of vulgar ghost stories. The very j The two volumes before us embrace the 

obsmirit.V which veila tbo while i with TCroene the ollieeee will, 


obscurity which veils the scenes, while they 
distinct, too, as reality, in their impress, show 
his genius, and make it in its grasp on the 
reader’s mind of no common measure. As many 
readers are probably aware, this is 


with Prance, the alliance with England, the 
controversy with the Pope, the marvellous strug¬ 
gle in the Netherlands, the war with the Turks, 
the famous seige of Malta—a brilliant episode— 
and the dark chapter of the life of Don Carlos, 


new work of Be Quincey’s, but has been here- : They close with the death of the Queen 

tofore published, and now, as has been the ease j Isabella. The other events of this eventful reign 
with moat of .the volumes of his writings, re- j 'will ferm the themes of future volumes, 
cently issued from the press in this country, it | The work is got up .in a handsome stylei 
is a republication. The attempt of American printed on fine, white paper, and in clear, beau- 
publishers to recall the former essays, reviews, ' tifel type, 
and tales, of one so long a contributor ~ 


magazines, seems to have aroused the 
thor himself to the task of reclaiming at home 
his waifs afloat at the mercy of all, and so edit- 
works. If there had been no other 
effect than this iu the gathering of these treas- 
the public will be the gainer; and we 
hope, too, the author, who otherwise might 
have scarcely been known by name to tbou- 
sauda who now dwell with delight on his pages, 
luminous with the rays of his genius. 


Thh Onyx Kino. Hy John 


aBiograpliic 


, For pale by Tayloi 


We heartily commend the work to our read¬ 
ers, as at once instructive, and unusually inter¬ 
esting. It is a mo,st valuable addition to many 
works by which tiie wisdom and goodness as 
well as power of God, and his superintendence 
of his creatures, are demonstrated. 


. Fliiliiilciplij 




Who is the author of this book? It seems 
to lie American in its origin, as no mention is 
Blade, in the title or in the preface, of repuhli- 
eation. It is stated, in substance, to have 
been presented to his people in a series of medi¬ 
tations—probably weekly lectures. Yet this 
is all that we have to point us to its source. 
To one who gives it an earnest perusal, how¬ 
ever, it does not need tlie further advantage of 
a name to invest it with a claim to be regarded 
as a work excellent in its kind. , The style Is a 
happy blending of the clear and descriptive 
witli the direct and pointed, plentifully iuter- 
spersed with the familiar and solemn language 
oi' Scripture. The author is conversant with 
the opinions of the leading commentators, and 
especially follows the guSdapoe of those recent 
aud best expositors of the Bermoii op tl^e 
Mount--Tlioluek and Stier. Both of Iheuo 


In the palmy days of Old Maga, when under 
the editorship of the accomplished Christopher 
North, as Professor Wilson chose to style him¬ 
self, the Onyx Ring, with some other tales, 
made its appearance in successive numbers of 
Blackwood, as the production of a new con¬ 
tributor. Since then, the grave has sadly closed- 
over its gifted author. Of his two biographers, 
one, Archdeacon Hare, not long after his remi¬ 
niscences of his formerfriend, soon followed him. 
C.arlyle, the other, who ought to give a more 
favorable gufee to the melancholy apostaoy of 
the once Christian minister to infidelity, survives, 
yet to account, no doubt, for his no small share 
mf influence in bringing the dark cloud of a 
gloomy loss of faith over the departing hours 
of a man whose might otherwise, perhaps, have 
been a brighter dest iny. The last lines Sterling 
ever wrote, given in the short memoir prefacing 
this tale, seem like, the struggling forth of a 
former faith, to seek the forgiveness of sins ; 
but his setting sun went down in its dim haze, 
with no such glorious rays as that earlier period 
of his life might have seemed to presage. John 
Sterling is only one among many instances of 
the withering influence of that “fal-se science” or 
philosophy, which, by its glare, 


PEOGKESS OF THE SEPUBLICAH MOVEMENT. 


The Onyx Ring is written in no high-wrought 
style, yet the conduct of the story is managed 
with fine effect. The idea is one which has 
been used by various authors iu different forms,. 
It is that of representing the transfer or trans¬ 
migration of an individual person into the per¬ 
sonality successively of different individuals. In 
the present case, the effeotis produced by breath¬ 
ing on an onyx ring. Of course, the author 
depicts the feelings of the persons whose char¬ 
acters are assumed, and in this instance the in¬ 
terest is heightened by the fact that, under the 
names of Walsingharn and Collins, two of the 
persons, Goethe and Carlyle, are portrayed. 
The hero of the tale, too, is enabled, by this 
species of disguise, to ascertain the feelings of 
the lady whom he loves, and the result is their 
happy union. It is obvious that in the expres- 
of opinions on some subjects, and those 
of graver importance than we could wish were 
the case, there is, as we must regard it, a dan¬ 
gerous tendency. The author’s feelings tinge 
the work—there is no blithe mood about it. The 
best portions are those in which Maria avows 
her faith iu God. Still there is wanting such a 
clear appreciation of the power of religion to 
bless, as no doubt, iu another part of fiis own 
life, he might have imparted. That the tale is 
admirably sustained, and the style beautiful, no 
will dmiy. That it will be read with great 
by most of our reading public, craving ex¬ 
citing themes and language, we doubt. The 
days when such writing waspopular have passed, 
and a different species is in vogue. 


The following Associations have been report¬ 
ed to the Republican Association of this city, 
as organized, for the fortnight ending April 22. 

McLain’s Mills, Waldo co., Me. H. Messery, 
Pres.; C. B. Sumner, Cor. See. 

Presque Isle, Aroostook co., Me. Moses Rose, 
Pres.; Jos. B. Hall, Cor. Sec. 

Garland, Penobscot co.. Me. G. Straw, Pres. 
L. Oaks, Cor. See. 

Bethel, Oxford co., Me. A. Twitehell, Pres. 
D. A. Twitehell, Cor. See. 

Westfield, Chaut. co., N. Y. S. H. Hunger- 
ford, Pres.; D. L. M. Kenyon, Cor. Sec. 

Holly, Orleans co., N. Y. T. S. Stedman, 
Pres.; G. W. Pierce, Cor. See. 

Cooperstown, Venango eo., Pa. Jas. Kings¬ 
ley, Pres.; Jas. Vaimater, Cor. Sec. 

Tarentum, Alleghany co., Pa. Jas. Dickey, 
res.; J. M. Porter, Cor. Sec. 

Jackson, Susquehannah co., Pa. W. H. 
Bartlett, Pres.; W. W. Wheaton, Cor. See. 

Wattsburgh, Erie co.. Pa. T. Read, Pres. 
W. T. Everson, Cor. Sec. 

Edinhoro, Brie oo., Pa. Ira Munson, Pres.; 
R. R. Burchfield, Cor. Sec. 

Mount Jackson, Lawrence co., Pa. W. Me- 
Ginnish, Pxes.; H. P. Henderson, Cor. See. 

Thoinsom Susquehannah co., Pa. T. . 
Galloway, Pres.; Geo. Blanding, Cor. Sec. 

Enon 'Valley, Beaver co.. Pa. John Forsyth^ 
Pres.; Thos. Silliman, Cor. Sec. 

Ashburnham, Worcester eo., Mass. Rev. J. 
D. Crosby, Pres.; Herb. Ingalls, Cor. Sec. 

Orange, Delaware co., 0. E. N. Hamlin, 
Pros.; H. J. Jarvis, Cor. Sec. 

Monroe, Adams co,, 0. J. McColm, Pres. 
W. Haller, Cor. Sec. 

Pennville, Jay eo.', Iiid. Dr. B. M. Morrison, 
Pres.; L. M. Morrison, Cor. Sec. 

Westville, Laporte co., Ind. A. Williams, 
Pres.; C. G. Powell, Cor. Sec. 

Genesee, Henry co., Ill. H. J. Humphrey, 
Pres.; D. W. C. Rowley, Cor. Sec. 

Princeton, Bureau co., HI. C. Bryant, Pres. 

.1. Peokham, Cor. Sec. 

Rockville, Kankakee oo., III. E. E. Wright, 
Cor. Sec. 

Ward’s Grove, Joe Davies co., Ill. Rev. J. 
Parker, Pres.; S. W. House, Cor. Sec. 

Rock Run, Stephenson co., Ill. D. Graham, 
Pres.; B. I). Dornblazer, Cor. Sec. 

Fremont Centre, Lake co., Ill. II. Ames, 
J. H. Smith, Cor. Sec. 


Squaw. General Wool had arrived at Van¬ 
couver, and was preparing to take the field 
early in April. 

The advices from Oregon are to the 1st ult., 
and from Washington to the middle of Febru¬ 
ary. The whole country was represented to be 
in arms, and a great battle with the Indians 
was anticipated. 


THlRTY-FOUm CONGRESS. 

First SessiOH. 


Tuesdaij, April 15, 1856. 

SF.NATE. 

A communication was received from the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States, concerning the ad¬ 
justment of the Mexican boundary line, and the 
payment of the remaining three millions on the 
purchase of the Measilla Valley. The principal 
part of the sitting was occupied with a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the Senate had 
passed, a few days ago, a joint resolution di¬ 
recting a change of the site of the District Arm¬ 
ory from the Mall to Judiciary Square., An ex¬ 
tended discussion took place in regard to the 
encroachments already made upon the public 
reservations of the city. Several members pre- j 
ferred stopping the work altogether, and paying | 
damages, whilst others could see no disfigura- i 
tion of the grounds at the point proposed, and 
urged the importance of providing a place for 
the arras of the voluiitijera of the District, and 
for the preservation of the many trophies ob¬ 
tained in the wars in which the country h;i d been 
engaged. The determinatiou to prevent all far¬ 
ther encroachments on the public reservations 
prevailed. The vote on the passage of the joint 
resolution was reconsidered, and the resolution 
recommitted to the Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs, with instructions to repoit a bill repealing 
the act of the last session providingjb " 
tion of an Armory. The Senate th< 
brief Executive session. 


1 held a 


nousF.. 

Several bills were reported; amongst them, 
one for the sale of certain public buildings at 
Liberty, Missouri, and the application of the pro¬ 
ceeds to the erection of an ordnance depot at 
Fort Leavenworth, and a bill to provide for the 
sale of certain military sites and reservations. 
A bill was reported from the Committee on Mil¬ 
itary Affairs, and passed by the House, to amend 
the act of 3d March, 1849, providing for the pay¬ 
ment of horses and other property lost in the 
military service. The deficiency bill was the 
principal subject of discussion during the day 
in Committee of the Whole. The amendment 
of the Senate appropriating $300,000 for the 
Washington Aqueduct was so amended, on mo¬ 
tion of Mr. H. Marshall, of Kentucky, as to re¬ 
quire that when this work shall have been com¬ 
pleted, the inhabitants of the two cities shall 
only be allowed to tap the same off the yearly 
payment of such rates as may be agreed upon 
between the Commissioner of Public Buildings 
and the corporate authorities of the two cities. 
The Senate’s amendment, thus amended, was 
non-concurred in by the Committee of the Whole. 
The Committee rose without disposing of all 
the amendments before it, and the House ad¬ 
journed. 


Wednesday, April IG, 1856. 

SENATE. 

The bill proposing to remove from circulation 
the smaller Mexican and Spanish coins, estab¬ 
lishing their value in receipt of Government 
dues, and providing for the coinage of a new de¬ 
scription of cents, was passed. 

Mr. Seward introduced a joint resblution as 
follows, in relation to the discovery of the guano 

.•alonllo wFipF 0.00 vofooro/I tp tFo n -;iT_ 


islands, which was referred to the Committee 
Foreign Relations: 

Resolved, 'Ihat all uninhabited islands lying 


Pres.; 


Ceatralia, 111. G. V. .lobnson. Pres.; Jacob 
Stuart, Cor. Sec. 

Duplain, Clinton eo., Mich. .1. D. Sickles, 


Pres.; J. W. Paine, Cor. as 
Saganaw City, Mich. J. Smith, Pres. 

T. Mitchell, Cor. Sec. 

W^ne, Lafayette co., Wis. C. S. Giles, 
Cor. Sec. 

Prospect Hill, Wauke.sba co., Wis. M. Gil¬ 
bert, Pres.; D. Church, Cor. See, 

Burke, Benton co., Iowa, H. B. Jones, Pres, t 
G. McCoy, Cor. See. ' ' 

Clnvkmllo Hniteo lovva, C. A. Bannan, 


Clarkville, Butler 
Cor. Sec. 

pilot Grove, Lee eo., Iowa. J. Townsend, 
Pres. J D. Hiatt, Cor. Sec. 

■Waterford, Jackson po., Iowa. A. J. Tqylot 


Pres.; J. Watson, Cor, Sec. 

Fairfield, Jackson co., Iowa. R. Williams, 
W. B. Reed, Cor. Sec. 


Pres.; 


LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


itB Iij.vE Ribbon ; a Story of the X.a»l Cvulmy. Dy A 
irarriel Drmy. Bos on: WliiitoraoiB, Nilea, & Hall, 
sail) by 'i'll) lor & Maury.'Wasliiiiaioa, D. C. 


Paii 7 stories are always welcome to children. 
These histories of f'lfttle people” have just 
enough of human interest mipgjed witjj mar¬ 
vellous advetitare, to keep youpg folks wide 
awake, and give them pleasant and healthful 
excitement. In this iron age of facts aud fig- 
prp;;, we are in danger of forgetting that the 
magini^Gop necda fopd and cultur. 


liiivc indeed been put into an English dress; the more practical work-a-day faculties. Each 


New York, April 16.—The steamer George 
Jiav/ arrived here this afternoon, with the Cali¬ 
fornia mails of the iOth ult., and 458,000 ip 
treasure. ' '' ' ^ 

The Democratic State Convention appointed 
delegates'to the National Convention to be held 
at Cincinnati, after adopting resolutions appro¬ 
ving of the main featnyes qf the Nebraska bill, 
and declaring the Hoii. James Buchanan their 
first choice for the'Presidency. 

The California State Senate rejected the res¬ 
olution condemnatory of the election of Speak¬ 
er Banks, previously passed by the House. 

The steamer Cortes, which left San Francisco 
on the 20th, for San Juan, took one hundred 
recruits for Walker’s army. 

Tbs San J’ose Telegraph hoists the names of 
Fremont aiid Blair' for President and 'Vico 
President. ' ' 

Advices from Washington Territory state 
that a body of Indians, 1,500 strong, yrere 
about to make another attack on the settle¬ 
ments. A conflict had taken place on White 
Ijiver, between a portion of the fourth infantry 
undOT Lieutenaiill f^antg, apd 5 Kpdy of 
Indians, The latter were routed, and only one 
white man was killed. Lieutenant Kantz and 
eigiit privates were murdered. The Indians 
were building a fort on White River, and a 
largo body of them were encamped near Lake 


beyond the maritime jurisdiction of nations, 
which have been or shall hereafter be discover¬ 
ed and taken possession of by American citizens, 
whether in the public service or not, shall be¬ 
come a part of the territory of the United States 
of America, whose jurisdiction shall be asserted 
and maintained over the same; but the right of 
property in deposits of guano, or of any valnabh 
natural products of such islands, and of the en 
bayed waters thereof, shall be vested in the pei 
who shall have discovered and taken posses- 
of the same, (provided they shall be citizens 
of the United States not engaged in the public 
service,) their successors, administrators, or as¬ 
signees, with the privilege of entering upon and 
occupying the grounds and waters appertaining 
to such islafids, for the purpose of preserving, 
disposing of, and taking away, the said deposits 
and productions. 

Mr. Brown, from the Committee on the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, reported a bill to authorize 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings to remove 
obstructions in certain streets and avenues “ 
the city of Washington, and prevent trespa.. 
upon the same; also, a bill to repeal so much 
of the act of March 3d, 1855, as provides for 
the erection of an armory in the city of Wash¬ 
ington. 

The bounty land bill was^ then discussed, and. 


adopted, instructing the Committee on Patents 
to consider the expediency of amending the 
laws BO far as to allow the inhabitants of the 
neighboring British provinces to enjoy the ben¬ 
efits of these laws on an equal footing in all re¬ 
spects with the citizens of the United States. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of j 
the bill to authorize and facilitate the construc¬ 
tion of a railroad and magnetic telegraph 
through the territory of the United States, from 
the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean. 

.Mr. Weller maintained the constitutional 
power to construct militery and other roads 
through the territory of the United States. 

The further consideration of the subject was 
postponed until the 29th inst. 

Sixteen private bills were passed, and the 
Senate adjourned till Monday. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Haven submitted two letters addressed 
by the Secretary of the Navy to Mr. Benson, 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
iu which Secretary Dobbin invited Congress to 
visit the new steamer Merrimac at Annapolis, 
saying that the President and himself expected 
to leave Washington for that city this afternoon, 
and will wait the arrival of to-morrow morning’s 
train before going to the steamer. 

On motion of Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, it 
was resolved, that when the House adjourn, it 
will stand adjourned until Monday. 

The House, in Committee of the Whole on th 
state of the Union, disposed of the Senate’- 
amendments to the deficiency appropriation 
bill. 


The action,, of the Committee was then 
ported to the House, and the further considera¬ 
tion of the subject was postponed until Mon¬ 
day. 

The House receded from its amendments to 
the Military Academy bill, aud adjourned until 
Monday. 


Monday, April 21, 1856. 

SENATE, 

After the morning business, Mr. Clay, of 
Alabama, discussed the Kansas question in a 
speech of great length. He labbred to prove 
that the South had been guilty of no aggres¬ 
sions ou the North, while the latter had persist¬ 
ently arrayed itself in hostility to the former. 
He reviewed certain Anti-Slavery speeches, ii 
which it was charged that the South had ex 
acted on the North in the acquisition of tei 
ritory and in the distribution of Federal patron¬ 
age, and by a historical summary undertook to 
show that the North had increased its territorial 
possessions beyond their extent at the close of 
the Revolution in a much greater degree than 
the South, and closed this branch of the dis- 


the history of territorial acquisition recorded 
only “arrogant demands” on the part of the 
concessions ” on the part 


North, and 
Nif the Soulh. 

The speaker next proceeded to defend slave 
labor from the imputation of being either 
odious or unprofitable, and declared that a 
comparison between the social systems of the 
South and of the North would reveal the fact 
that a higher average of popular ease and 
wealth was procured by the former than by the 
latter. He presented a picture of the distress 

and atntrnat.i'nn mFinl, arnnld il,„ 


before coming to a conclusion upon the subject, 
it was laid aside, to enable Mr. Jones, of Iowa, 
to make a Kansas speech in reply to Mr. Har¬ 
lan’s remarks made the other day. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

A bill giving a pension of $20 per month for 
the relief of a lady of South Carolina, who lost 
her husband and three sons iirthe Mexican 

18 passed. 

The agricultural part of the Patent Office Re¬ 
port was received. 

Mr. Tyson, from the Committee on the Libra¬ 
ry, made a report eulogistic of the results of the 
expedition of Dr. Kane in the Arctic seas in 
search of Sir John Franklin, concluding with a 
resolution for the purchase of 15,000 copies of 
the Doctor’s narratve—now in press—at $5 each, 
for distribntion apiong the members of Con¬ 
gress, and authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to have appropriate medals struck and 
presented to Dr. Kane,, his officers and men, 
expressive of the high esteem iu which Con¬ 
gress holds their respeptive merits qad services. 

The resolution was passed—jeas 74, nays 70. 

After some remarks from Messrs. Stapton, 
Keitt, and Walker, on that subject, 

The House adjourned. 


Thursday, April 17, 1856. 

SENATE. 

motion of Mr. Sumner, the Committee on 
Commerce were directed to inquire into the 
character of the commerce known as tire Coolie 
trade, by which Chinese in large numbers are 
transported from their native conntry, in Amer¬ 
ican ships, on ajleged contract,s of service in 
dikant places. Also, to ascertain if the same 
is not conducted in violation of an existing 
.treaty with China, and consider if any legisla- 
tipu is expedient, with a view of prohibiting this 
commerbe, op pyevepting tfea abuses inDitjent 
thereto on board American ships; or to extend 
to it the provisions and penalties of the recent 
- ft of Congress regulating the carirage of pas- 
ngers iu merchant vessels. 

Th< - 


and stagnation which would ensue in the North, 
if the social system of the South should be dis¬ 
turbed; to which he added, that the people of] 
the South could have little respect for the high- 
toned protests of the people of the North against 
the institution of Slavery, so long as the latter 
continued to use the products and reap the 
fruits of slave lavor. 

As to the distribution of Federal patronage, 
Mr. Clay examined it under different heads— 
coast defence, lighthouses, pensions, internal 
improvements, &c.—and contended that in all 
these respects the North had enjoyed greater 
advantages than the South. He next quoted 
from the proceedings of such Northern citizens 
and States as manifested a disposition to disre¬ 
gard the obligations of the Constitution with 
respect to jts guarantees ou the subject of Sla¬ 
very, especially in the matter of Congressional 
representation and the rendition of fugitives 
from service. The speeches of Senators Seward, 
Wade, and Sumner, both in the Senate and be¬ 
fore the people at the elections during the last 
summer, were criticised at length, and denounc¬ 
ed as replete with defamation and vituperation 
against slaveholders as a class of American 
citizens. He believed that the Free Soil party 
would ultimately merge itself with the Aboli¬ 
tionists, and regarded tte former as even more 
daugerous than the latter, because of their in¬ 
sidious mode of attack, 

Mr. Olay next entered into an examination 
of the condition of Kansas, aud the agency of 
the Emigrant Aid Society in its settlement, and 
justified the intervention of the citizens of Mis¬ 
souri in that Territory, as a measure of retalia¬ 
tion rendered necessary in their self-defence. At 
this stage of his remarks; the speaker’s voice 
failed him, when he closed by expressing hisj 
determiiiation, with the consent of the Senate, 
to seud the remainder of his speech to the press 
without delivering it before that body. 

HOUSE. 

The House had a busy day with theDeficien- 
cy bill, and disposed of a large number of 
the Senate’s amendments, disagreeing to most 
qf them. The vote on the itein for continuing 

the vrork on the Washington Aqueduct was_ 

59, nays 86. Mr. Bennett, of Mississippi 


fairs, who, confirming the statements of Gov. 
Curry, says “the present difficulty in Southern 
Oregon is wholly attributable to the acts of the 
whites,” adding, “ I cannot but feel that it is 
our duty to adopt such measures as will tend to 
secure the lives of these Indians, and maintain 
the.guaranties secured by treaty stipulations. 

“The future will prove that this war has been 
forced upon these Indians against their will; 
aud that, too, by a set of reckless vagabonds, 
for pecuniary and political objects, sanctioned 
by a numerous population, who regard the 
Treasury of the United States a legitimate ob¬ 
ject of plunder. 

“ The Indians in that district have been driv¬ 
en to desperation by acts of cruelty committed 
against their people. Treaties have been vio¬ 
lated and acts of barbarity committed, by those 
claiming to be citizeus, that would disgrace the 
most barbarous nations of the earth. If none 
but those who perpetrated such acts were to be 
affected by this war, we might look upon it 
with indifference, but unhappily this is not the 
case.” 


The Reported Defeat of Col, Schlessinger. 

Washington, April 17.—It is said that des¬ 
patches from Col. Wheeler to the Government 
mention that Colonel Sehlessinger’s retreat was 
not owing to a defeat by the Costa Ricans, but 
merely a stroke of sneoessful policy, superin¬ 
duced by the largely overwhelming force of the 
enemy. 


From Kansas. 

Chicago, April 16.—Advices from Kansas 
to the 12th received. A committee of the Free 
State Legislature was in session at Topeka, 
preparing a code of laws to be presented to the 
Legislature in July next. 


Defeat of a Portion of Walker’s Army by the 
Costa Rican Army, 

New Orleans, April 15.—The Aspinwall 
Courier of the 6th instant says that Colonel 
Schlessinger, (of Walker’s army,) with four 
hundred Nicaraguan troops, was defeated near 
San .lose, the capital city of Costa Rica, by five 
hundred Costa Ricaus under President Mora. 

The Courier also stated that twenty Ameri¬ 
can prisoners were taken and shot. 

The steamship Osprey was burnt at Kings¬ 
ton on the 25th ult. 

New Orleans, April 16.—The agent of the 
Nioaragnan Government publishes a card this 
afternoon, in which he denounces the story of 
Colonel Schlessinger’s defeat as a falsehood, 
and says that an account had been received at 
headquarters, that Colonel Schlessinger had 
only 250 men, attacked by nearly 3,000 Costa 
Ricans, when they retreated to San Juan. ' 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Treaty of Peace Signed—Great Eej oioing in France 
and England-Nothing of the Paciflo—Cotton 
Advanced—Breadstuff’s Steady. 

New York, April 17.—The Collins steamer 
Baltic arrived here about noon, bringing Liver¬ 
pool dates to the morning of the 2'2d instant, 
four days later than the Cambria. 


Sunday, the 30th ultimo, the Treaty of 
Peace was finally signed at Paris. 

Up to the departure of the Baltic, the fate of 
the steamer Pacific was still unknown. 


desired to report the bill concerning suffrage 
the city of Washington, but objection was 
erposed. ^No reports of committees were 
made during the day, a disposition being mani¬ 
fested to get through the Deficiency bill. 

The vote on the water works was as follows: 
Yeas— Messrs. Barksdale, Bell, Bennett of 

Mississippi, Bishop, Bocock,Bowie.Bui'liiigams, 

Clingman, Graige, Davidson, Davis cf Massa¬ 
chusetts, Denver, Edraundson, Eustis. Evans, 
Pdiilkner, Florence, Foster, Puller of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Giddings, Hall of Iowa, Harrison, Her¬ 
bert, Horton of Ohio, Keitt, Kelly, Kennett, 
Kidwell, l^night, Kuiikel, Lake, L'ndley, Mace, 
H. Marshall »{ Kentucky, Maxwell, Norton, 
Orr, Peck, Pennington,' Porter, Ready, Ritchie, 
Robbins, Roberts, Sabin, Sandiijge, Smith of 
Virginia, Snee4, Swope, 'Palhott, Trafton, 'iJi}- 
derwood, Vail, Walker, Warner, 'Wheeler, Whit- 
"ny, Winslow, aud Wood—59. 

Nats — Messrs. Barclay, Bingham, Bliss, 
Branch, Brenton, Buffington, Barnett, Campbell 
of Kentucky, Caskie, Chaffee, Clark of Counec- 
ticut, Clawson, Cobb of Georgia, Cobb of Ala¬ 
bama, Colfax, Govode, Cox, Cragin, Crawford 
Cumback, Dararell, Davis of Maryland, Dean! 
Dodd, Bdie, Etnrie, Galloway, Gilbert, Gi 


The conclusion of peace was announced in 
Paris and Loudon by salvos of artillery. Paris 
was illuminated; and in England, the church 
bells pealed joyou.sly in honor of the event, 
’fhree or four weeks will elapse before the final 
ratifications are exchanged. The details of the 
aciiustment have been referred to a commission. 

'The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
says a council of the Ministers was held in the 
Tuileries on Saturday, at Hi) o’clock, and re¬ 
mained in session till 12 o’clock on Sunday. 
The Emperor presided, and gave his last in¬ 
structions.^ Count Walewaki returned to his 
official residence to receive the Plenipotentia¬ 
ries, who came at 12| o’clock. 

After the treaty was read over, they proceed¬ 
ed to sign it. The moment the signatures were 
completed, a signal was given, and the cannon 
proclaimed the news. Bulletins, aniiontioitg 
the fact, were posted throughout the city. 

England .—Parliament re-assembled on the 
31st. In reply to a question, Lord Palmerston 
said that, though the treaty of peace was sign¬ 
ed, yet it was determined by the Congress that 
the particular conditions of the treaty were not 

to ho mado nnhlio n-ntil fho __ 


to bo made public until the ratifications 
exchanged. At the same time, be would 
press his conviction that the treaty will be 
deemed satisfactory by England and Europe. 

Lord Palmerston also said that it would be 
found that the objects for which the war was 
undertaken were fully accomplished. It would 
be found that the integrity and independence 
of the Turkish Empire had been secured; that 
the treaty is honorable to all the contracting 
Powers; and that, while on one hand it has put 
an end to the war, which every friend of human¬ 
ity must have natqral}y wished to see conclu¬ 
ded, on the other hand it will lay the founda¬ 
tion of a peace which, he trusted, would be last¬ 
ing and enduring. 

On Monday, the Lord Mayor of Loudon made 
an official proclamation of peace from the por¬ 
tico of the Mansion House, and afterwards at 
the Exchange. The tower and park guns fired 
a salute, and flags v/ere generally displayed in 
the city and on the shipping. In other cities, 
similar displays \yere ipa^e, bpt 'not much en¬ 
thusiasm was 'shown, 

AVa/ice.—The Ij07idon Post’s Paris corres¬ 
pondent writes: “ If we make up the accounts, 
perhaps the contrast is in favor of Russia, to 
whom more has been given up than she has 
renounced. Such a result is natural, because 
it never was the intention of England qr Dranee 
to punish the Mqqoavite aggiessibii' with 


10s. Id; white, 10s.@11*. per 70 pounds. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore flour, .35*. @36*. 
per barrel. 'White Indian corn, top price, 30*.; 
' mixed and yellow, 30*. Gd. 

The Latest by Telegraph to Liverpool. 

London, Wednesday Morning .—The ceremo¬ 
nial announcement of the conclusion of peace 
was made on Monday, to tlie French Senate 
and Corps Legislatif, by the Minister of State. 
The Emperor thanks the members for their pa¬ 
triotic support always afforded him, which, to¬ 
gether with the admirable devoted ness of the 
Allied fleets and armies, contributed powerfully 
to the happy issue of the war. 

It has already been stated that the members 
of the Conference Jiave still to perfect a num¬ 
ber of secondary arrangements, essential to the 
new state of the .relations established in the 
East. Le Nord says that one of these is the 
organization of the Principalities; and the De¬ 
bats says another is the special regulations for 
opening the free navigation of the Danube. 

Affif Bey embarked at Marseilles on Monday, 
bearing the treaty to Constantinople. A French 
officer of rank also embarked, on a special mis¬ 
sion to the Sultan, from the Emperor Napoleon. 


THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The steamer Africa arrived at New York o 
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Saturday morning, with Liverpool papers to the I 
5th instant. They contain no news of import¬ 
ance. ^ The peace question, and the reception 
of the iiitelligeiice of peace iu the various States 
of Europe, constitute the principal items, and 
in these there does not appear anything new or 
interesting. 'The Imperial manifesto.issued a’. 
St. Petersburg, after announcing the peace, 
adds, as the essential element of the agreement, 

“ the object of the war having been gained by 
the security acquired for the privileges of the 
Christians in the East.” No additional disclo¬ 
sures have been made, as to the provisions of 
the treaty. The correspondent of the liondon 
Times, writing from Paris ou the 1st i.istant, 
says: 

“ The treaty is said to consist of thirty-four 
articles, and the hatti-humayoun of the Sultan 
is not embodied in it, but sufficient is said to 
connect the ' ' - 


I'liaXVU. Nul 
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Harlan, Harris of Illinois, Haven, HoUgway! 
Hughsioii, Jones of Tennessee, Kel'sey, linapp 
Knowltou, Knox, Lelter, L'eteher, MarsHall '6'f 


, , leiter, jj’eteher, MarsHall 'O'f 

Hlinois, Matteson, McCarty,'McMuIli'n, Miller of 
Indiana, Morgs . i 


Ruffin, Sage, Sapp, Savage. Si 


Spinner, Stantq- 


Senate then resumed the consideration 
of the Ijounty land bill, and, without oomim? to 
a conclusion upon the subject, adjourned, 
HOUSE. 

On motion of Mr, Pringle, the President was 
requested to have prepared statements showing 
what appropriations were made during each 
session of the Iqst three Congresses, paticula>'Iy 
dietingujsjjing tpose ipads on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the President, Heads of Departments 
and Chiefs of Bureaus; likewise, what expendi¬ 
tures were made during the same period. 

The Senate fortification bill was laid on the 
table by a large majority, on the ground that it 
ad improperly been originated in that body, i 
The House then resumed the consideration of 
the def;oienoy bill, 

Mr. Faulkner offered a resolution, which was 
agreed to, that the Secretary of Slate furnish 
the House with such information as may be in 
the Department of State in relation to the re¬ 
spective tariff duties, restrictions, prohibitions, 
and custoip-house regulations, applicable to j 
American tobacoo, in the principal countries of | 
Europe. - | 

The House passed the Senate bill, in effect, 

) pa^ the jurors in the Federal Courts 


Aappan, ThOrington, Thurs¬ 


ton, Trippe, Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Wal¬ 
dron, Washburne of, Illinois, Washbqrn of 
Maine, Yfatgon, ^fells, Williams, Woodruff, 
Woodworth, Wright of Tennessee, and Zolli- 
coffer—86. 


NEWS. 


Tho Albany Mayoralty. 

Albmy, N. Y, April 15.—The vote for 
Mayor in the 7th and 8th wards (which elected 
JJr. Quackeiibush, Democrat) was rejected by 
the Common Council last night, on the ground 
ol alleged_frauds iu canvassing, and Eli Perry, 
the American candidate, was declared elected 
Mayor. 


District of Columbia the same rate of corapensa- 
tion as is allowed in the United States Courts 
of the several States. It gives the jurors each 
""2 per dqy, 

The Hduse then went into Committee on the 
Senate’s amendments to the deficiency appro¬ 
priation bill, but did not dispose of them. 

The House then adjourned. 


'Friday, April 18, 1856. 

■ SENATE. 

Qti motipn of Mr. Seward, a, reqolption was 
adopted, directing the Committee on the Post 
Office to inquire into thq expediency of estab¬ 
lishing a uhiformily in postage all over the 
United States. 

On motion of Mr. Sumner, a resolution was 


The New Mexican Minister. 

Washington, April 16.—Gen. Robes to-dqy 
presented his credentials as Minister to Mexico, 
with expressions of friendship, and an earnest 
desire to preserve peace between the two Re¬ 
publics were mutually interchanged. 

Republicanisin in Illinois. 

A State Convention of the Anti-Nebraska 
party of Illinois will be held in the city of I 
Bloomington, on Thursday, the 29th day of 
May proximo, for the purpose of choosing can- 
didates for State officers, appointing delegatgq 
to the National Convention, and transacting 
Sftcb other business as may properly come be¬ 
fore the body. 

Republican State Convention.- 
Boston, April 15.—A Delegate Convention 
of the Republicans of Massachusetts has been 
called to meet at Worcester on the 4 th of June 
next, for tho purpose of selecting delep-ates to 
the Kenublican Natirmol nnnT/.inliv.,. 


■.u puuiou me moqanvira aggtessi 
qnes't involving a loss of territory. 

M. Cavour drew the attention of the Peace 
Congress to the present condition of Italy. He 
dwelt on the danger of leavingr so important a 
question undecided; qnd declared that the Con- 
qresj ought not to separate without comin? to 
jome decision. * 

Count Bttol expressed surprise that snob a 
lubject should be brought before thg Bleiupo- 
teptiarjes, 

Ooqnt Cavour denied that the question 
lore Italian than Uuropeon j and ha maintaiu- 
ed that, as they were met on matters relating 
to the general interest and welfare of Europe 
at large, Italy was a perfectly legitimate sub¬ 
ject for consideration. He entreated the Con¬ 
gress to take the question into consideration, 
as, if they did not, the Italian question would 
force Itself on Europe before two years. 
Miscdlanems Item.s,~Jhff London I 
article on qeiieral 
’ll!® Central American ejues- 


bas T 
Cassis speech 


the Republican National Con-yontioji, to1)e bell 
at Philadelphia du'-(h'el7'th of the same month. 


The Indian Troubles in Oregon. 
Washington, April 11.—Among the official 
documents received from Oregon is the letter 
from Joel Palmer, superintendent of Indian af- 


The Bank of France has redaced Its rate of 
diocoipit to pve per cent. 

pir; of quitting 

... me moment. 

The best feeling prevails among all classes 
and almost all parties in France, at the oonduo't 
of England thro-jighout, and the impression is, 
that the peace will be found honorable to all 
concerned. 

The barque Clausmaii, from Savannah, for 
Greenock, was wrecked at sea on the 14th of I 
March. The crew had arrived at Falmouth. 

An article appears in tho Dy,bjtit\: Nation, al¬ 
most proving that Sadlier, the banker, who was 
supposed to .have committed suicide, is still 
alive. 

Italy .—The latest advices say that the state 
of siege at Parma was being carried out with 
the utmost rigor. Everything was subjected to 
military dictation. The Austrian General Qreu- 
ville appears to be the real Governor of the 
city. Upwards of three hundred arrests have 
been made. • 

India. —Advices, by telegraph, via Trieste, 
from Hong Kong to the 15th of February, and 
from Bombay to the Gth of March, have been 
received. The annexation of Qude was com¬ 
pleted without any disturbance, and Lord Can¬ 
ning »yaa sworn in^as Governor General of In- 


eaty with that decree, and to 
guaranty tho faithful execution of its provisions. 

The 'Turkish territory will, it is said, be evacu¬ 
ated by the Allies. No permanent occupation 
is therefore intended; but as several months, 
perhaps six or eight, will be necessary for the 
removal of the immense material belonging to 
both_ armies, and as it will bo necessary fiTr a 
considerable force to remain until the last gun 
be brought away, the Allies will be able to afford 
assistance to the Sultan in case of neoesaity; 
otherwise, the troops of the Allies will evacuate 
the Crimea as well as Constantinople.” 

“ The Journal des Debats of the 3d instant 
says that no decision baa yet been pronounced, 
with regard to the different systems proposed 
for the future organization of the Danubiaii 
Principalities, but that the disenssiona upon the 
subject gave rise to another question, which was 
definitely determined. The conference has de¬ 
cided that no portion of the Turkish Empire 
shall, under any pretext whatsoever, be occupied 
by the Allied armies. 'Vfhen the treaty of the 
30lh March has acquired, by the ratification of 
the respective sovereigns, an indelible character, 
the armies of France, England, and Sardinia, 1 

will abandon the Crimea and Constanlinople, '. 

and return home, and the Austrian troops will 
retire from the Danubian Prineipalilies beyond 
the frontiers of the Empire. The Dehats further 
states that the conferences resolved the delicate 
question of the rights of the Christians in Tur¬ 
key, in a form which will reconcile the interests 
of the Christians with the rights of the Imperial 
Crown. The conference, it is said, has not an¬ 
nexed to or incorporated with the treaty of 
peace the late decrees of the Saltan on this 
point;_ but has inserted in the treaty an article 
in which allusion is made to the recent conces¬ 
sions, in such terms that an engagement on the 
part of the Sultan to adhere to his promi.sc h; 
in reality on record. ' The DcSeri*'states aK;u 
that navigation of the Danube will be heiicu- 
forlh free to the merchant vessels of the world, 
qnd it expresses the belief that the grave ques¬ 
tion of the state of Italy, viewed as a possible 
cause of future war, is not ye’t disposed of. The 
treaty, it adds, is composed of a preamble and 
thirty-four articles. Inserted in the preamble 
a tribute to Franco—to its disinterestedness, 
loyalty, and its spirit of conciliation- I'ln- 
rope acknowledges that it is to tho personal 
efforts of the Emperor of the French that peace 
is due. 'We are assured by the that this 

insisted 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


SPRING WORK IN THE FIELD. 

SPRING WORN IN Tin Gi'RDLN 
SPRING WORK AROUND THE DWELLING. 


compliment to the ally of England w 
upon by the Earl of Clarendon. 
r.IVERPOOI. MARKETS. P, 


Cotton .—The market closed steadily butquiet- 
ly last weeh. On Monday, the peace news gave 
an impetus to the market, and thg demand since 
has been active, resitUiqg in an advance of Id. 
to per pound in the ordinary qualities, and 
II, P®*' ** middling ” Americans 

and fair” Boweds. Business has revived iu 
Manchester again, aud the prospects seem 
promising. Middling Orleans, fi 1-Iori. per 
pound; Mobile, GU -; Boweds, 5-J(i. 

BreadjStu^s .—The signing of the treaty of 
peace has not been followed by any change In 
the corn market. The best qualities of flour 
aud wheat are in dumanrl . 


-denqqad qt pthvious rates, but 

other sorto are qt nominal quotations. Indian 
porn has settled down to 30*. @ 31 *. 
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of tVihU CHERRY, 

itaftorded him imiriediato-^61164, and ho is now a vt 
11, anil upi qlighlesl symptom of a cough. Th 
Ric.lr, tiinl farther particulars may lie leamr.d at 1 
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the Ist of March. ’The Santal districts 
quiet, and a scarcity was apprehended 
throughout India, in consequence of a want of j 
rain. Trade had improved at Bombay; money 
was easier. Aj Calcutta, trade was inanimate. 
The import market had improved. 

THE MARKETS. 

Liverpool, April 2.—The Africa’s news had 
no effect on the market. 

Breadatuffs are generally unchanged, and the 
market buoyant. Bigland, Aythia, & Co., re¬ 
port wheat \d. @,U. dearer, with an improved 
demand. Flour is unchanged qnil quiet, pendi 
ing the landing of large arrivals. 

Provisions are generally unchanged—the 
market quiet, and closing steady. Lard is quiet. 
Beef and pork unchanged. Bacon is in active 
demand, at 52*. 6(1. @56*. at auction. The 
stock of cheese is exhausted. Rosin is dull, at 
4*. 7<I @4*. 8((!. * 

Breadstulfs continue dull, but prices have not 
declined. Quotations—Wheat, red 9*. 
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French artist, and is universally proiiouiic-vd the best 
apecimea of ilia lithagraptiio art over eroeuieil in ibu Uni- 
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[COVTTVUST) FROM riTtST PA(?J5.] cxistcnoe In a state but one stop in advance of the 

non-alav:-aoii1tfrs are, as iudiWduals, naturally Indian of the forest. It is an evil of vast magnitude, 
agniu.sl it; ihis makes it necessary that the a change in public souLiment-will 

slave-owners sliould become a phalanx—an ed- SJ* must be brought into 

ucalPtl, disciplined army, to sustain by political must be stimulated to mental Mfto ” ard^taigh? to 
intrigue and united force all attacks upon U. appreciate education and the comforte of civilized 
There 13 no one all-absorbing influence amongits t't'®;. a“d thi8,_ wo boliovo, may be effected only by 


enemies to combine adversaries in opposition. 
The eon.serilienee is, that the 347,000 masters, 
lorcver animated by the same instinct, can 
always vanquish partial and desultory opposi- 


VOL. X. 


iiients keep millions of people 


1 absolute Goveni- *du<!ate 


tho introduction of manufaotures. * * * My 
experience at Uraniteville has satisfied me, that un¬ 
less our poor people can be brought together in vil- 
lages. and some moans of employment afl'orded thorn, 
it w‘11 be an utterly hopeless effort to undertake to 


the growth within them of systems incon- says the act, “ that tho right of suffrage and of hold- sentative of a free and independent oons'ituoncy, to visions of this act; and who actually 
US With the pure and free, thejustand ing office shall he exercised only by mtizens of tho question the validity of that legislation. lolaimthe the Territory.” Now, if the electors w 
principles inaugurated by the Revolution. f‘“O*- and those who have dwlarcd on oath tight to inquire into it, and to know whence it ema- members of this Legislative Assembly 

E. D. MORGAN, New Tbrfc enTntWe nated. and bj whom it was enacted But, sir, it time woji-rrsftfmta of the Territory, at 

FRAN’CrS P BLAIR Marvla'nS of the Umted makes no dmereno* to me who enacted these infa- sons who superintended that election 

TORN M ■RTT pc: n' J t ' fetatos and tho provisions of said KansM-Nehraska mens statutes, or who chose the Legislative Assem- persons appointed by the Governor—t 

DA Vrn WTT MOT "i Territory ” bly which so assumed to legislate. 1 insist upon it by the memorialist-then the olectioi 


Tlie rnomipoly which near four millions of mond, of South Carolina, the great leader of 
black men give to the united authority which nullifying party, now assuming the title of 
commands them, makes it impossible that any Democracy. We extract it from an address 
Ringli^handed competitor in the field of labor before the South Carolina Institute, in 1850. 
can, in cultivating the products of the soil, en- He is speaking of that class of people, estima- 
ter the market with the staple of the South on fed by William Gregg, Esq., of South Carolina, 
equal footing with men who wield the force of bis address before the SPuth Carolina Insti- 
leii, twenty, and thirty, and hundreds of slaves, tute, 1851, to be 125,000—one-half of the white 
in companies. The owners of slaves command population of the State : 
the markets—they put down individual com- " Tkey obtain a precarious subsistenoo by oooa- 
pentors—they buy out the little plantations jobs, by hunting, by fishing, by plundering 

which in the earlier settlements surround them f* ™ by what is in its effects 

and in the end the rich lands all become the to pZTe7foUhofrteLlt“''’“’ ‘bem 

domains of rich planters. Lienee we see in the „ 

older Southern States the poorer classes are • Hon. J. H. Lumpkin, of Georgia, speaking, 
either tenants at will, or, banished to the poor 1? ^ i ’ industrial regeneration of the 

lands of the hills, take to the life of idlers, hunt- ’“°nth, says: 

er.s, or fishermen; or, at best, the more Indus- objected that these manufacturing estab- 

trious among them become day-laborers, living t =!. v b«oome the hot-beds of crime. ♦ * * 

ped by the oligarchy of slave-owners, who com- popuiation-without Sabbath schools, or any other 
mand their wages, their tenements, and, of '““d of instruction, montnl or moral, or without any 
course, everything. The class who hold a mo- •i'i®': >’PPf«olkfion of character—will be Injured by 


‘’^ubUoTeurirenfwui the pure and free, thejustand office 

- must be brought into safe principles inaugurated by the Revolution. 
and intelligent-lthoy E. D. MORGAN, New York. anTalh k 

action, and taught to FRANCIS P. BLAIR, Maryland. States anc 

e comforte of civilized JOHN M. NILES, GonwccRotet. act, and w 

turc8** * *^M? DAVID WILMOT, PennsyZmTtta. These,s 

Sfiedme,thatS A P STONE, OAto. , 

tought together in vil- .JOHN Z. GOODRICH, JIfassactoeZZs. tedleelsla 

loymont afforded thorn. GEORGE RYE, Virginia. organic ^ 

effort to undertake to ABNER R. HALLO'WBLL, Maine. whatprooi 

. P. S. LELAND, Illinois. conclusion 

; le^uraony of Governor Ham- CHARLES DICKEY, AficAtW ® 

, the great leader of GEORGE G. FOGG, New Hampshire. utnotadi 

assuming the Utle of a. J. STEPHENS, Iowa. imThn 

It from an address CORNELIUS COLE, GaZi/OT-ma. Bytheorg 

a Institute, in 1850. LAWRENCE BRAINERfi, Vermont. “t. I ro: 

ss of people estima- WILLIAM GROSE, Indiana. 

I., of South Carolina, .WYMAN SPOONER, Wiseomin. norSo 

buth Carolina Insti- C. M. K. PAULI80N, New Jersey. Ls. 

one-half of the white B. D. WILLIAMS, DeZetoare. Section 

JOHN G. PEE, Kentucky, Ootober, 1 

I subsistenoo by oooa- JAMES REDPATH. Missouri. 

Isbing by plundering LEWIS CLEPHANB, Hist, of Col., Tral count 

Tand seduoing'ttem wr National cLmUUe. Md C. 

® Washington, .Mirc/fc 26, 185G. tbocountj 


visions of this act ; and who actually reside within though tho majority of tho comqiittee in that 
the Territory.” Now, if the electors who chose tho did not go this length I find a repMt in the ease 
members of this Legislative Assembly wore at tho mitted by that eminent and deenlv-lamonted 


These, sir, are limitations imposed by the organic that it is as plain as any fact in nature, that this 
act upon the Temtonal legislation of Kansas Let legislation is void, by whomsoever enacted. And 
ns seo whether the enactments of this self oonstitu- why? Simply because it contravenes the Constltu 
ted legislative body violate these provisions of the tion of the United States, which Constitution, by the 
organic act. If they do, I,would like to know by express terms of the organic act, restricts the leeisla- 
what process of reasoning gentlemen arrive at the tive power of the Legislative Assembly of Kanfas to 


members of this Legislative Assembly wore at tho mitted by that eminent and deenlv-lamonted man’ 
time nrni.residem.s of the Territory, and if the per- tho Hon. Silas Wright, jr, late of New York, whero^ 
sens who suyenatended election were not tho in tho entire question of the power of tho Senate in 
persons appointed by the Governor-as is charged tho premises is discussed with signal ability. The 
by the memorialist—then the election was illegal majority, in thoir report, had said ■ 


that it ia as plain as any fact in nature; that this and void, and the body of men oboson at that elec- It is a gen 
legislation is void, by whomsoever enacted. And tion wero not the members of the Legislative Assem- * ble to ail ffw 
why ? Simply because it contravenes the Oonstitu bly of Kansas, elected by the free suffrage of its citi- * that if there 
tion of the United States, which Constitution, by the zens, but a body of usurpers, chosen by the lawless ‘ fundamental 


‘‘ It is a general principle of national law, applica¬ 
ble to ail distmet: and independent Govornments, 
that if there ariso any disputes in a State on the 
fundamental laws and administration, or on the 


by express terms of the organic act, restricts the legisla- I act of a mob. If this House cannot inquire into this I ‘ prerogatives of di?fferen?^owers^of’whie^ it 
the tive power of the Legislative Assembly of Kansas to fact, who can ? ^ Under a well-regulated Government * composed, it is the business of the State alone 


election enactment of this Legislative Assembly, with the Constiiution. I beUeve that it is not con remedy, and an rflizez/j/. When your law ‘litiJaicOT 

wnicn we are told has the authority of law, and that stitutional to restrict the freedom of speech within is thus trampled under foot, and usurpers arrogat-* Upon thi 

^ f’ I? a wanton and/^r- tho Territories of the United States, and that such to themselves its rightful powers of legislation, it is “ These i 

grant abuse of the powers intended to bo conferred restriction is not a rightful subject of legislation. a mockery to say that such usurpers are the sole and ‘ applied t 
n?f S/oss Violation of that We have seen that this act of the Territory of ea:clusive]aAgJof their own qualifications and elec- ‘ inTpend- 

election law un- Kansas makes it a felony for a free citizen of the tions. and that in determining which they act as a ‘ respootful 

der which tho sitting Delegate wa^ chosen. It will United States to maintain that persons have not a court, and their judgment is firuil. - ‘ 

portine to bo^tr this volume before me pur- right to hold slaves in that Territory. I deny, sir. Such a rule applies oniy to the Legislative Assem- ‘ other, as i 
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judge and determine them in conformity to its po- - 

U "“ME ABMAO , 

“ These principles may be perfectly sound, when _ 

applied to nations wholly disconnected with, and THINGS AND THOUGHTS IN AMERICA AND 


‘ ind6pcnd®nt of, each other: but the undersigned 
‘ respootfiiUy snhmite that tisey cannot heappUcaUt 
to Governments related to, and oonnooted with, each 
■ other, as are the Governments of tho States of this 


S3alopimS5i»i 

w..H.,.o,.,,j>r„»2e.i85«. ■ :r„"££?a“4'h‘rs3i*i; 

- taon; and ,n case the commissioners shall fail to fix the Constitution which declares that the Congress an Assembly elected by the votes of non-residents, < Consttatir mAes it the^ dut^o? th 

KANSAS CONT^ED ELECTION. “d'' 41he''free1omTsSoUf?h^^^^^^^^ toheTtS^g^Lriv^^oUr^^^^^^^^^ ‘ ifo?MoVof%‘hlrto 

SPEECH OF HON. J. A. BINGHAM, :‘t^r^Vrl^^a^^r 

INTHKHOUSPOPKEpVeNTATIVBS reXg“t%7eS"3^^^^ ^^iy 

IN iHb. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, oeoding one prTOinct in any one nonmelpal town- tend to such rightful subjects of legislation as were lation with the Constitution and organic act? I an- ■ state ofRhode Island’’ 

March 6, 1856, seen consistent with the ConsdWtion. Congress has tho swer, Congress-otherwise there would be no remedy. “ It would soem to the undersigned, wil 

On the Resolution reported from the Committee of Elec- the®ZaL!‘®ofoleSioT(wWcr'bt\hro^rvrnL»ct*w«^ power to restrain and prevent any snob legislation. Some of our Territorial acts contain the express asser- ‘ enoe to tho opinion e-xpressed by the ; 


Section first provides that, on tho first N 


the States are component parts, and especially when 
‘ the question is iho proper representation of the 
‘ State in that branch of tho Federal Legislature 
‘ whore its sovereignty is represented in tbe>iart-i«<- 


er.s, or fishermsii; or, at best, the more Indus- objooted that these manufacturing ostab- 

trious among them become day-laborers, living t v “®®“™* ‘^® Bot-beds of crime. ♦ * * 

ped by the oligarchy of slave-owners, who com- popuiation-without Sabbath schools, or any other 
mand their wages, their tenements, and, of '““J instruction, montnl or moral, or without any 
course, everything. The class who hold a mo- J'i®': »PP™®‘®6on of character-will be Injured by 
uopoly of the soil can command everything. ‘.B®” 

ttlationofsixmilhons, in virtue of their power Hon..C. C. Clay, jr., of Alabama • 
over near four millions of slaves, are absolute “loan show von with sorrow iu oia., ., 0 , 
in all the State Governments. They are the tions of Alabama, and in my native county'ofMaS- 
Govoraors, the legislators, the judges, justices, ,®on, tho sad memorials of the artless and exhaust- 
sheriffs—they are all in all. ‘“15 culture of ootton. Our small planters, after ta- 

The power which combined action gives to oream of thoir lands, unable to restore them 

the slaveholding class over the whole South, is wLt andTomh “’in 7es,rcTo7 other 
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parHcu- Co'unie:ss''6rs''oir.“’'«“ » * “i“ man’y r^esplcisj’tadocd.'S 
mutton, lady was one of ihe most remarkable women whom our 
i not th© country has produced.-7Voi'«Z/pr. 

volume, _we may venture to predict, will deserve 
that tho to DC classed with the most acceptable books of travel* of 
onate to country or age —aV. Y. Joitr. of Com. 


KANSAS CONTESTED ELECTION. 


ij . ern the decision. We have already seen that the classed wiih the most acoeptaWe books oftra. 

residents, < Constitntion makes it the duty of the Senate to ““y oounvy or age —W.' Y. Jour, of Com. 

lave seen, ‘ judge of the ‘ elections ’ of its members. Another H*® all iho beauty, breadth of vision, and force of 

orntory IS > provision of that instrument says, ‘ tho Senate of '”®"'’ '‘"BicI’ characterized the former productions. 

< . 1 .. rr_i..j or-i...-v-., L. „ fitoatest 01 female writers since De S;ac’ " • 


ODCCriU nc UflM I A niAiniiAss > f *°tP’*'*'* conferred tho power of legislation on th^t Territory; expressly restricted to jiMArvg’Af/MZsri/yVcteo/Zsg-js ‘ th^United States shMTbe*eomnosed ^of'twTsma^ gtoatestof 

that these manufacturing ostab- SPEECH OF HON.J. A. BINGHAM, S addftional°Xnf But at the same time of conferring that power, ^it tetoa are consistent with the Consritution of the ‘ tors from each State, chosen V the ^Legislature 

ome the hot-beds of crime®* * * OF OHIO, totoctra^mav seem to rW a?d cl«»r to the oomprehension United States and the organic act. What tribunal < thereof; and tho question now directly presented is 

neans ready to oonoedo that our in THE HOUSE OP REPRESPNTATIVFS oItdTn7one ton/t Z nol "Bould only ex «to judge of the consistency of this Territorial logis- ‘ seas Mr. Robbins chosen bytlwUgZSr^Ttil 

If-fed, half-olothed, and ignorant ™ REPRESENTATIVES, °Mp“^T^T s S/tiVrAssL^^^^^^ T wi rthus b T’'-l®Bi®'“tion as were lation with the Constitution and organic act? I an- ■ state ofRhode Island ? ^ ^Stslature 

lit Sabbath schools, or any other March 6, 1856, '“ip. ^jBm Leffslntive Asto^ it will ‘Bus be oonsistont with the ConsaWtion. Congress has the swer, Congress-otherwise there would be no remedy. - It would soem to the undersigned, with all defer- 

, mental or moral, or without any On the Resolution reported from the Committee of Elec- the oteSioTfwWcr' bv tb, If. S®"" legislation. Som® “f our Territorial acts contain the express asser- ‘ enoe to the opinion expressed by the majority of Vol v' 

of charaoter-wili be injured by 'B« Contested Election Case from the Territory iucu the^ By permitting it to^and. Congress approves it, and, tion of this power of Congress to restrain Territorial ' the committee, that tho'senate cinnot Jud^ofthc ' 1866. 

Slyerfwhiw^^^^^^^^ — of Kansas) ^ TTrlS^^'^ctmtte®‘‘utIt’’ GENIUS OF TRE WEST. 

y taLg an interesfin tLir weT- „ “T’ BINGHA5I. Air Speaker I agree with the the power, Ay, sir, Congressis to abide by this statute, which This power was not vested in Congress by any bill ‘ be an uniutLrized interrorencron the part of'the Magazine of Western Literature. 

gentleman from South Carolina, jMr. Boyoe.I that to the sh oriffs of the several counties. I submit to makes it felony for a oitizien to utter or publish in for tho organization of a Tcrritoryrbut is a power ' Federal GovernmentTth. d^^^^^ TB^RMS-One dollar a year, in ad-auce- Six eonie. 

,jr., of Alabama: of that 1 ’’"‘B tho propriety O words rf Algernon Sidrey, “ Rosistanoe to tyrants h of this House to approve it, as is expressly declared, ’ tioM of its own memborstha^it cannot iudgo yeeri*?:” 

n. With sorrow, in the older per- tt‘lat"X\'ted“^it i^ tr^Sfrthf eottv colmtsiolms!^ a?A “aff t ‘A®_®J8®“i-«®“ ‘Bat • whether or not they were^chotVb/the” LeS! 


■Be law vindicated—it is beoanae I would go IS far “ansfer to tho county commissioners, and after “ I have sworn upon tho altar of m 

rrvT” s 

». 


my God eternal Territory, in liko manner may a statute of Kansas I ‘ tures of the States, 


membors, that it cannot judge 
ley were chosen by the Legisla- 
I, when the Constitiuion express- 


Thirteen copies, SHO. 

Extra Inducements. 

am's Monthly” and the Genius of 
' "•B'l"'??,’.® Gazelle of Fashion ” . 


‘ Zy rcyiaVes that I hey should bo so chosen.” otuesscni 

And ho adds: 

“ Ho cannot but consider it a plain proposition, and —I___ 

I not requiring argument to support it, that when the HENRY H 

I ing to be tho Lefwlature of a4tat^ te”^hrqucs’ti™n an™Re®a\ 


‘ in issue, the acts of tlie body whose oonstiuitional 
‘ powers are disputed are not to be adduced as evi- 
‘ dencsi of the oonstilutional power of the body to per- 


South, to move tbe machine of the Federal 
Government according to its will. We in- 


able to live on smaller profits, and to give their 
blasted fields some rest, are thus pushingoff the many 
who are merely indepondent, Oi the $20,000,000 an¬ 
nually realized from the sales of the ootton crop of 


Br?n7w||“Mafne!"’“"’ 

^ence of the oonstilutional power of the body to per- I A t. v’tN HOOmq fi'"®" 

form them. 478 O. JEWELL, Ja.,; Hudson, Wisconsin. 

“ Equally clear is it to his mind, that when such a ----—_____ 

SroScfng?he aot“d tePHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL AP. 


Pierce is a candidate for re-election to the Pres- “Thus thVXirpoputation has”ZroMod and the committee to compel the at- f*»suud s»«««ar of election, shall bo prescribed by f,om his thraldom, a folony to lirfr^eldiT te 

fe: ’sSSSsHSSi? 

partisansm the different sections of the North ; 2,m ^in tra7emirg“t!rat“oou^^^^^ ®‘.®'* •;®'’®7;, not claimed on the part of the but that power, as I said before, was, upon oer- a%np o^f wITeV i^thVnamUof oJr 

some fo'ty or fllty ihotrqind office-holders and numerous STouses onerthfahod^^^ unnonty of the committee, as I understand it, that very probable contingencies, strangely delegated befo« you hold .this eneotment hindiS unon 

depende.tl.soil K.xocutivcfavorrelyupontheone andIntelUgont freemen, now oooupied bv slaves or S*,® P®’!®'’*® “®‘®‘'*‘B‘“ the disoretion of the House, to the county sheriffs and county commissioners. Is American Consgess, tear down that banner of F 

! a“ga ji£UK;:rjf:ig.r 

S".;£?SB£iT.ir.3?,SS 

Southern slaveholders, therefore, have the iate the Oarolinas.’^ Vrginia and most oredulo^ nian in th a HaU cannot bo.ieye that Zto yGWZy of ians», violates tho organic act standing which the breath of 1“! mfghty I 

f Of the This gentleman is distinffuished as a zealot a»Uin”& '®^ 


^-trafFFrF”^ philosophical and chemic 

iy:‘“t^e’im;“ tion of^^he^ot 0 *“; M^^ct ^ To^t :to^'ot M ANUFACTURE^^B^Y^S.^I’WARRU 

tZZbdZnL of lotion shall bT’nresTr ledtv ^ f®lo“y to harbor’a slave escaping B^gifativo Assembly of Kansas, does not involve the < constitutional, the dispute is setSTHunoLstiti N. Y. Catalog,les gratis. 


tv^anufacture^^ 

"teirg. o'---“v» 

’rFfri ^?z-“£^S£':s5l7tt'•oK; .iSSSS’ 

“e^iJt'edttltev^ “ St® P®r “ "'T ‘^®’-‘>®®”j“‘‘"^® H““®® totthT^*^ sheritof county com&nerf Is itrierCottes^ taaTror?Ll tofrT^ 'i" 0 ^ 1 tZf iSXfotar "tZ’Z 

pidated; he will oh, ’ msdeoul wTot tathe^dgm^^^^^^^ enactmenttr^llt^® ; follow/rom tho invalidity of thoso acts! can give WAh 


enactment of a Territorial statute for the app 
or disapproval of Congress. Granted; but I so 
that an election by non-residents of that Torritc 


IS could bo any legislation which a legitimate Logis- 


le people were advised that in what- linger in its folds, and tho stars upon its field of therefore, that tho inherent power in Congress 

here IS a oourt-h®use the election shall azure have gleamed above the field of “ poised to restrain zZ/s^a? legistation in the Territories may 

; but It there is no court-house, then battle,” where the earthquake and the fire led the Be exerted to restrain the exercise of any legislative 

hall be hold at such place as the coun- charge, and where American virtue and American powers, or the enactment of anyTorritoriiil statutes, 
®“®‘'‘“® ‘“"5' proscribe: provi- valor maintained the unequal conflict against the By an iZZe^aZ AsssroiZy chosen by non-resident inva- 

, tnat the county commissioners may mighty power of British tyranny and ODnreasion ‘^®‘'®> ““J which has assumed wrongfully to be tho 

election premnot ^ every municipal Bolore you hold this enactment to be law, b^ura our of the Territo^. 


.once fortilo now unfenced nbnn/trmoS “““i J uugmeni 01106 housc, wouid cue pcop.o weio BuviBtu inai in wnai- linger in its folds, and tho stars noon its field of clear, therotore, that th 

and covered with th^se eril hartlngers hit ®™'d And whether that is the over eounty there is a oourt-honce the election shall azire have gleamed above the firid of “ poised ‘® illegal legisi 

I ijg .^ii, 8 > . “ best mode of conducting that investigation ? That Be hold there; but A there is no court-house, then battle,” where the earthquake and the fire led the Be exerted to restrain tl 

walls of onoe thrifty ymavoa^nnd will **’®” ” ®^ “ “Be length and breadth ‘B® electicn shall be hold at such place as the coun- charge, and where American virtue and American powers, or the onaelmer 

sa’roeaforMftJee had bee^fetild W^the of the people of Kansas, is here in township, and, it is a place for the oleotion immortal Declaration and our free-writtM ConrilW But it is farther objoc 

lioneor te ulroadv exhiWHn/tb»^r,lTr.fl? J*®}®"®" «P ‘B® “rganio law of tho Territory. That ‘Beroin Sir, this election law, as it is called, passed tion, fetter our free press, and finalTv nenotrTte the ''A‘‘®™ A“<i ‘B® number 

itTSd decay ^paren^ fact I take it, is apparent and self-evident. The bj this body of usurpers, assuming to be tho Legis- human soul, and put out tho tight of that under 1“ the nature of things, t 

ana aooay, apparent in Virginia and most oredulons man in th s HaU cannot boileve that ‘lUtv, Assembly of Kansas, violates tho organlo act standing which the breath of the Almiohtv hath that which is impossibl. 


WANTED, 

to restrain illegal legislation in the Territories may ■ were performed, or -make what theV'Woro"not— A 'inrVudh.aS^hS.l^o.nt.'ulf 5 ‘‘“Ateol engravings, 

bo exerted to restrain the exercise of any legislative ‘ the legislation of the State." ^ Lord’s Prayefalld Ten oSia Xante *A^,'’“a’'cdlp® " 

joiners, or the enactment of any Torritorial statutes, I have now concluded, Mr. .Speaker, all that I son, with only a email capital, can easily clear from rdi 

by an illegal Ass^bly chosen by non-resident inva- desire to say upon the questions arisinir in the “ case P®** For particulars, address 

ders and which hiis assumed wrongfully to bo the made” by tho statement of iacts reported by the Aon D. M. MILFORD. 

of the Territory. oommittel These questione. I retmat am ^ 187 Broadway, New York. 

But It IS farther olypoted that the names of the.in- 1 Wos tho Assembly which enacted the election ~ ----— 

vaders and the number of illegal votes are not given, statute in the Territory of Kansas, under which the LITTLE GIANT 

lathenatureofthmgs.thatwould boimpossiblo.and sitting Delegate was chosen, tho logally-elected Leg- r n D m a m n n n n ii< . ■ . 
that which IS impossible is not required. Tho me igiaiive Assimbly of Kansas? ^ CORN AND COB MILL. 

k®T ‘i?®* ‘waders eame 2. Is this election statute by that body enacted TnUlS MILL has been the favorite wiiU Weateru farm 

and Kansas, but bo wholly unable to give void— JL ots for nearly two yearVand has taken tee fit ™ 

tZZJnZbZZrZ ^ v?’"? ?® Because it does not prescribe with the requisite "‘‘'I'P®,?' 'Be principal Agriculiural Fairs of ihe'nntlra, 

son to doubt, nor do I believe It IS doubted by any oortainty tho y^rwa of the elections ? and lu the most complimentary manner, For durability, 

me, that tho Territory of Kansas was. on the 30th of Beoaute it extends to Indians tho elective fran- t »/®®“®'‘-“®“o«. a»<i convenience of iiee, the 

March last, invaded by non-rosidonte, and that its oMse, contrary to the provisions of tL omanfo act 7 with two horse? anil 1® “®®‘'"“‘B ®“® 

election then hold was controlled by tbe armed in- Because that body legislated temporarily at aplZ eight to sixteen luAeh of fe?l’n« hourTrom®''H®v 
®*’^®^ ‘’®A‘ P'®®®“iBed by tho o^atootfof&e or®ccrn;ml“oa;,“L®UdroiS^^^^ 

histo^ If this be so—I care n®t if it be never asoer- temporary seat of Government? "’7® to four hundred pounds, and in price from »‘Jiio$M. 

tamed dcfaUely what were tho names of those inva 3. Was the sitting Delegate [Mr. WhitpieluI oho- ?®,®°">iug to size, and can be worked oui doors wiihont 
dors, or Iww many of them voted—if it be established sen by tho people of the Territory, or bv non-resident *^'°S-lJ'® '"'““'B®!-. , 

by proof that this oleotion rf March last w.oa unlaw. invndVm—nt If ‘^Bese Mills are positively giiaranUed to sail, or the 


But it is further oblpoted that the ni 


, ■ This gentleman is distinguished as a zealot '•‘gBt®. and daring to maintain and vindicate umm, — ... 

ty, entirely in their for the extension of the blessings of Slavery to 7®®*'* ^i’.8®‘ ‘B«'n8elvoa. and so far forgot the provides for the qualification of electors, and 

And here we find in what consists that Iris Ilooi Jnt “Mhrir^persX InY prop'e^^^^^^ Indiai, whofs made I Sra^'ff thrurite^ 

which is now vaunted lo be the Democratic "s speech is a picture drawn from them so grossly and flagrantly as to hold two eloo- by treaty or orAo-Kuss, who is over twonty-ono yi 

Pnrfv T, Democratic life, and exhibiting to the eye the charms of *‘0“® for Congressional Delegates in the same year, of ago, who shall be an inhabitant of the county 

officllfnW composed of the slavery, which the small freeholders of the ®a“® “®“'B. when by the laws o? the Territory, Who Shall have paid a Territorial I 


section of the Kaufias election act inauguration of sueh legislation. 


to $60 per month. For particulars, address 
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167 Broadway, New® Yor 
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continue them m office through the united predate, from contrast. ’ ^ 

vote OI the South, and the chance vote ol some Wp ■HmnW nn. i-.av« p 4 .,„v .„4 .i,„ j- c 

■Sforthe dNisfon^offfi chisement of the mass of the white po^uSon 


West, who cultivate their farms UriKL^o^^crid^'l^Iit 


imselvoa. and so far forgot the Pf®''"®® P®® the qnalifioation of electors, and de- But, sir, we are not likely to receive these enact- ®‘'B«‘' tBeir names or their numbers. 1 have no re 

16 they are secure in the ptf- r j,other things, that erory free male ments as law. It is too late to make it folony to ®"“ doubt, nor do I believe it is doubted by ai 

ns and property, as to violate ”‘’®'®,“A'‘? “ ®',“®f” ®f ‘Be United States' utter the self-evident truth that life and llbortv be- °°®’ ‘Bit tho Territory of Kansas was. on the 30th 

agrantly as to hold two eloo- ‘®®A‘y, f”®®’ ^B® ’® over twenty-one years long of right to every man, by vlitue of the same March last, invaded by non-iosidonte, and that i 

1 Delegates in the same year, ®^m''* P®”?*? ,A“‘‘ creative energy which breathed into him tho breath ‘foot'oo then hold was controlled by the armed i 

ith, when by the laws of the Territory, who shall have paid a Temtonal tax. of life, and he became a living soul torvention of these invaders. That, sir, is a fact oi i 

hold but one. The most Sim. shal be a qualffied-elector.^ The’ otherwise,” used Americana will not do this wickedness, nor permit Bistory If this bo so—I care not if it be never asoer- 
il®ns will not behove that the this statute, is supplied by the succeeding clause others to do it. The People of tbe United States will tinned defiantly what were the names of those inva I 

y^of Kansas, knowing that, by ®P ‘B® seme enimtment; which olauso is in these not allow any such villany to receive the sano^n '‘°''®’ *®“' ”“"'3' ®‘ ‘B®!® voted-if it be established 


rl __ C _ . / . . .. V P®ople of the Territory of Kansas, knowing that, by of the same enactment; which olauso is in these not allow any such villanv to reoeive tbe aanoHn,, dors, or &«; of them voted—if it be established 

prmate, from contrast. , - ‘Be organic law of the Territory, they have the right .-And ®ZZ Indians who are inhabitants of of law upon their territory^hey wUl not be eXnpod ByproofthatthisoleocionrfMarohlastw.osunlaw- 

We would not have adverted to the disfran- ‘0®'®*“ But a single Delegate to Congress, have, in this Territory, and who have adopted the oustoms of by such legislation from uttMing thouehte ^and ‘'“‘ly controlled and superintended by them, by vio- 

- chisement of the mass of the white population violation ofthe express loiter ofthat law, undertaken ‘he white man, and who are liable to pay taxes, shall “sentiments” oaleulated to effect and smmro tfce ‘““P® a®** “ ®P®“ disregard of tho organic act, then 

- in South Carolina and Other Southern States, Vn-Zrc,rareZHo'VZZ^n'S^f^Id°''f‘'Zi.Z it T b.u..,. ti. . n .t, t a- foe®domofevery citizenoftheUnitedStatesonslaved we owe it to ourselves, and to the supremacy of our 

ri IZZ "®‘®^f^^“‘“*8‘B®‘®®‘y®»‘'y‘‘B‘n that Territory; ‘«aty. It ta understood, and so expressed in the stitution and the organic act which constitute the P®B‘io poaoe, that our laws are supreme, and that 


nor will any one be bold enough to dispute the fur- thirty-seventh section of the organic act, that tl 
thor fact, that at each of thoso elections a vote equal Government of the United States has entered in 
in number to tin entire, legal vote of chat Territory sundry treaties with tho several tribts of Indiana r 
was east. The sitting Delegate comes here, claimii g ®'dj‘Jg >“ ‘hat Territory. A treaty, I believe, is 


invaders-at what places was that oleotion hold— 
and by so/wm or by what law wero those places pre¬ 
scribed? Were the places presoribod by the body 
assuming to be the Legislature, or by the county 
commissioners, or by the county sheriff's ? 

As to the mode of proof in this oaao, I contend 
that the only praotioable method is by oompelling 


ilZ efeotion hZ_ pJSeSV"eC»^^ «■' 

■ero those places pre- For Mills or ifeseriptive circufars, address® * 
™“hv^^hf ®„'^®nr? & Co., Philadelphia, 

sheriffs ?^^ Manufacturers of Metallic Mills exclusi^Iy. 

ihis oaao, I contend Lirrcom Coomy, Ky., Sept, se, 1855 

od is by oomMlling Sm: In compliance with the requestor Mr. Hedges one 


The leaders of this party in the North lished Slavery in that Territory nas rruaraea tt .. - ».eas-oomes nere sns- v-e-- . 

have proved themselves entirely worthy of Us test oaths, and denounced the dl-ath pen- *^1”®'* ‘wenty-eight or twonty-nine hundred f owor, known as the people o- the Umtec 

confidence, by abandoning every principle of oltv acainst nil who rmnnuB it' Tbo Priiia!!!t votes. It is a notorious fact, that a greater legal ‘Be one side, and other several sovoreif 

Democracy once their boa.st Thev have ”‘‘"'■'0 oppose it. pe President vote than that did not exist within the Territory of known as the “Indian tribes” in that 

abandoned the nrineinles nf the PetheJ ef ri, ' “ United Slates is pledged by his procla- Kansas on either of the days on which these elections “pon ‘Be other side. 

HeiSc whn'l ‘"8'*°" maintain the usurpation, and if he w.re hold, to w.t: the 1st and the 9th of last Ootobor. Mr.PHELPS. I desire to inquire of i 

Republic who considered tl as the first allri- jg re-elected, or any other nominated b Abe “a“ ‘® B® ‘®M that the people of that >“An from Ohio if he asserted that no t. 

SS!’i;;sr;jrdrtScT.ii.":,£ 

was to exclude it from the whole territory of tion of a President whn th ^his view of tho case, that it must Mr.PHELPS. I desire to inform fcbo 

the Union. The Democratic leaders of the i r 1 ivr I rnamtam the bo and /^/r that, in one or other of these eleo that there is a treaty by wfaioh certain In 

new order, at the biddine of the Luthern nffi ° r t®, J*?.® ®''eA‘iio law of the Territory was wantonly f fog “‘B® £®‘'”‘»‘7 ®^ K““®as are made 


by Gen. Atchison, has already estab- the eontestapt, but who ia not a 


—the other claimant of a seat^oomes hero sns- : 
nod by some twenty-eight or twonty-nine hundred 
JOS. It is a notorious fact, that a greater legal I 
te than that did not exist within the Territory of 


any other nominated by the 


wu. »uu au cx|jrosfcca in ino stitution and the organic act which constitute the P«aoe, inai: our laws are supreme, and that that the only practicable method is by oomnelline qm- t,, 

nitad sVtr ®AP^®“‘®‘AJV of that Territory. Our organic act has 1“*? r.^® ®'‘®'-‘‘®gAinst the lawsshall perish the attendance*^ of witnesses here ; becir.Ty th! onhc puiciSi'; 

.mroT. - 1 ,“ f T* I- ‘ provided that the legiflativo power ofKansas shall bo ‘* 1 ® fwoid- _ admission ol the sitting Delegate, there has been and return to you, as 

bo several tribes of Indians re- restricted to such rightful subjects of legislation as „ .®?‘ ‘‘ MftBor yged B«ro By the minonty, that is lawless violence in the Territory, and, by tho in ys®"! ‘be past sea 

^ B®“®^®’ *® A are consistent with the Constitution of the United , i ,, ®! '? ‘3'® “Ase—it is not even al- formation communioated through the President, it 'Bousand 

■ between sovereign Powers. States and the provisions of the organic aot. This ‘oged ‘Bat at the election held on the first Mon- seems that the law is sZZ«»r ther!, amid-the oonfliots ffo®‘‘"aPP‘ootal 

i*bT d° proton ed legislation of Kansas violates the Constitu- day of October last, “someone else received a groat- of passion and brute force. The laws being of no bimLlfupon'thfs 


iTgaiio aot were made by and between a sovereign 
Power, known as the people O! the United States, on 
the one side, and other several sovereign Powers, 
known as the “Indian tribes” in that Territory, 
upon the other side. 

Mr.PHELPS. I desire to inquire of the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio if ho assorted that no treaties had 
been made with the Indians inhabiting the Territory 
of Kansas, by which they wero made citizens of the 
United Slates. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I say that the organic statute U- 


sovereign tion in this- that it abridges tho freedom of speech “ ®f ‘“gAl votes than he whose seat is oon- force wiihin the Territory, it must bo apparent ihat 

btatcB. on and of tho press, and deprives persons of liberty *■ , V the minority add, a oommission could not bo suocessfuljy executed 

^ Powers, without due process of law. or any process but that . . ^ . polls, for instance, in this case, showed, as there. To refuse, therefore, to send for persons and 


States will be employed to rivet Slavery on ting Delegate, and then went through the farce, only United Slates. 

Kansas, under the laws passed by Gen. Atchi- days afterwaids, of meeting again, and casting Mr BINGHAM. I say that tho organic statute U- 

SOn’s followers from Missouri. The North ^heir votes for his opponent? No man, air, can soU implies that there is no treaty making all the In- 

r^i,^ 1 I “‘““fofo Be seen and/efr that, in one or other of these eleo that there is a treaty by wfaioh certain Indians resi- 

rifftltsot thepeopleoi the North in the Tern- tions, the organic law of the Territory was wantonly ding in the Territory of Kansas are made oicizons of 


new order nt the hiddino-nf ibo ,..ri me people OI me l\orth in the'J'erri- tions, tho organic law of the Territory was wantonly ding in the Territory of Kansas are made oicizons of dionoo t& anv Territorial nose tm.J 

heir immediate constituents, on receiving turn away from Missouri to reach their destina Territory has been defied, set at naught, and statute, because this statute, irrespective of the fact eatlv chosen_and that ia the nlZie at wbinR fhAv 


example of an utter abandonment of the car- What will rpunlt fmm tho ccAr.. of „ 

o^Lffimf nofivCTvT'teT Continem'? I't 

of Lffierty. not Slavery, js its distinctive prm- surrenders all south of it to Slavery. And what 


rmeign Powers, without due process of law. or any process but that !* ^ polls, for instance, in this case, showed, as there. To refuse, therefore, to send for persons and 
that lerntoiy, of brute Ibroe, while the Constitution prevides that V* twenty-nino hundred votes for the sitting papers, and to transfer this investigation from the 
r i. 1 . IV Gougresa shah make no law abridging the freodom Holepato, and it be true, as asserted, that sevorel committee of the House to a commission to sit in 
ot the genUe- of speech or of th© press; and it expressly prescribes or even menty^nght hundred of them were Kansas, would be, in my judgment, a refusal to in- 

no treaties had that “ no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, yet he would still have one hundred legal quire into the case. Th© very attempt to investigate 

)g the ierrito^ or p*op©rty, without due process of law.'’ S® «Pon, and to hold his seat upon, unices this matter there will begot now acts of violence, 

t citizens 01 the Which shall stand—the Constitution, which guar- “ shown that some other person received more To grant the power asked to compel the attendance 

• X A X XT antics to each man porsonal liberty, and to collect- hundred equally legal votes.'’ That d© of witnesess can do no harm : and after a fair trial, 

statute it- ivo man empire, or these atrocious statutes, which wholly upon the question inissue: Was the if it fail, it will then be time enough to consider the 

wiVvn ^ making all the In- inaugurate tho worst despotism the world ever saw ? held on tho first Monday of Ootober last, a doubtful expedient of a commission 

° Mr PHFTP^ $1 *1 There oan be but one response; let no man Here, }®gal election, duly authorized by legally-enacted Touching the expense, of which something has 

Mr. PHRLPR. r ..vaV.v.v« gentleman upon the hearthstone of the nation, talk about the Territorial law ? If it was, then the mj hundred been said, in my opiniok there will not be much 

in Indians reei- American Congress being bound to a respoctfal obe- 7®^®® ^^® twenty-nine hundred, said to differecoo between the two methods. But that oon- 

lade ouiBons of dionec to- any Territorial enactment which violates ^7''® ^®®“ the sitting Delegate, might, in sideration ought not to have weight in a matter of 

.. ., 80 palpably the Constitution. Such lo^slation, sir, the supposed case, entitle him to hold his scat. such significant import. Vigilance, investigation, 

: too gentleman is proof stronger than a thousand witnesses, that If that act was illegal, passed by an Assembly of inquiry, at whatever cost, is tho cheapest defence of 
idian tnbes in- they who enacted it wero not tho representatives and usurpers, the very fact supposed by the minority, nations; and this investigation, at any expense will 

servants of tho free people whom by their laws they that, out of twenty-nine hundred votes cast, there be a wise economy, if thereby the violated law of 

m reierenco to insult, and sock to enslave. but one hundred given by qualified voters, our common country shall bo vindicated and those 

, ... There is a still further objection to this legislation, ^hilo there were thousands of qualifiedoitizens with guilty of its infraction signally rebuked. ’ 

ip this Kansas assuming this Territorial Assembly to have been le *he Territory who did not vote, would argue There, sir, in that remote Territory our law is 
tive of the fact ^< 2 % chosen—and that ia, the place at which they against tho election of th© sitting Delegate; and the broken and onr people conquered. Shall wo not in- 

xe not citizens, legislated. minority being judges, without a legal statute, there quire who has dared thus to trifle with the rights of 

ns who are m- The organic sot prescribes the plaee where the ^asnot on that day, and could not be, an election, the people ? or shall we shut our eyes to the fact 

laybaveadopt- Legislature shall tow;pDr«r*7y legislate, and that tho But if the people of the Territory might elect with- and talk of popular sovereignty, while the sov- 
itt are Itad^, to first meeting of the Legislature shall be at such ti'/ne Territorial statute prescribing the time, places, ereignty of the law is aot at naught ? 


pTreriabU ■ buf'as^n^^ ^ 

request of the’palcnlee, who ^^heMo satiny 

^ GmOSBY. 

M. Wkathebpori), Danville. 


will beget now acts of violence. iiluS Lllfmyself, l put it up and set it a-going 
Tasked to compel the attendance ^Y^rhaveToL^^Sefe 

0 no harm ; and after a fair trial, members of Congress, for tlm last twenty yeSrr^I^S 
in be time enough to oonsider the not give up my mill for 8150, or more. ^ ^ ^ 

of a oommission. ” I am, truly, your obliged, obedient servant 

xpense, of which something has « t <5 laY. 


PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN KILLER. 

Troy, Ohio, August 30, \ S55. 
Dbar Brother : I feel it to be my duty to bear ray testi- 


They have shown that the will of 347 000 population wl 
slave-owners m the South IS more to them than region? We 
that of twenty millions of freemen in the population of 
North. The leaders of this spurious Democ- must come al 
racy are but the satraps of Southern masters, ji^s once cive 
The fate which awaits a people afflicted with soil. Slavery ' 
a Democracy which grows up under the gov- the Reonblic 

ernment of slave-owners mav ho soon in iho . .V 


ernment of slave-owners, ma 
testimony which we give in 


will be the condition of the slaveless white whiohwos 
population which tnust spring up in this vast the questlo 
region ? We see, in the fate of the poor free ‘B® majorii 
population of Mexico, to “ what complexion it ooimniitee 
must come at last,” whenever slave monopoly taJ®°nauln 
has once given its owners the mastery over the oommitteo; 
soil. Slavery nominally is abolished throughout ought not’ 
the Republic of M!exico, but exists, in fact, that, if tho 


fr®lta?aHnn®nf ‘rW? f i**®“®first meeting Of the Legislature shMl be 1“ suoh (iiia! out a Territorial statute presoribing tho time, ^Zaecs, ereignty of the law is sot at’naugh’t’?'" ' * “ 

ders®' Is he ’’f ‘^°.A®‘ f t^Awloss inva- and place as the Governor shall direct. It fixes tho and ««««»• thereof, than I submit that a vote given If we allow this aot of treason to go unf(uestioned, ctae for^S comnta 

r?itxr,s:rrrd!S‘S'snh%T“^^^ 

sysirirdS 

■ -opo. t, and to investigate whioh the ®*A‘efo wfionoe did thta Assembly denvo the ihe Governor convened the Legislature at Paw- el«otBim, or entitle him to hold his seat against the maintonanoo of the Constitution and the laws, so Stal; ff i 

!oS^« «nd n^ mesfnr!h?bm!n of the ^ “®®' This was its first meeting; and the Legislatnro, claimant, (Reeder,) if, on tho 9th of Ootobtr last, at that those who wantonly violate thoir supremacy ba/e ai.d Sfl t 

persons and papers. Ifno probable case” demand- press prohibition of tho organ.o aote-they neither while at Pawnee, passed an act fixing the taOTnora™ another oleotion, held in like manner, within the shall tak. nothing by Iho treason. ^ ^ wear away I Imd t. 

!ommS7th!! ’r ®^mf/?l,®«’}‘tt.“ “‘® ''®^®’‘‘i ®a ‘.‘'® m IS!iKd hv ^he^alt f roat of Government at Shawnee Soh!oI. The electiJi ’'®"*‘;®‘7. And without the sanction of a valid etat That distant Territory, rolling away to tho sotting and got a 25 cent hoi 

r u P^T'^Askod lor A8‘to'dhytheaot? statute was passed at Shawnee, the temporary seat “t®, ‘ho claimant (Reoder) received all tho votes sun, is apart of our national hefltago. We have im! I, took a little inwart 

thlt^ U the e»«»^ conferred. The minority adnut . ^‘s ®?> J’^At tho qnalifioa- of Government fixed by tho Legislature; Congress 6^®“ By “i® qualified voters of the Territory, dertaken to extend over it the shiefl of the Constitu- ^'1^ ®"® APPh® 

levaiitv of the T ^i® T® ®?f “'“®® ‘®‘B® >1- ‘“7„ ®bed Tv th! LeSatfvo M “ ® M d ^ ®'At o) legislation atTort ‘!'>uountinK to twentyeight hundred, “ as it is said ” tion, and to secure to those of our people who are ?rr»nn®ee°in®er 


Mr. Sarver, of Missouri, in a paper on injrmoipan’ri m 
"Domestic Manufactures in the South ami jefts him to his. 
Wesy‘ published in 1847, says : indebtedness 

The free population of tho South may be divt- to contoel a man 
ded into two classes—the slaveholder and the non- ii., ^ 
slaveholder. I am not aware that the relative nnm- , 

bers of these two classes have ever been ascertained . ‘“'k’ ‘“a® 

in any of the States, but I am satiafled that tho dition of the pc 
non-slaveholders far ontnumber the slaveholders— ' South—a .9 show; 
^rttofThteTviI;® ®H®' ^“‘B®“"ro southern ken from the add 
L®™”..®TT® possess, of g„uii, r-arnli 


_ y ■ ; :r: Jiame ui peuuage. me owners OI me c «« wiLam toe invvAuou ijeavenworto, lo seems to me plain that the Leeisla- sno^wn oy r/ie potts. it there was no valid Ter- nJling “its solitary places” the sacred right of self- 

- 1 , “ words of the soil feed and clothe those who work for them • •‘“"®‘‘1 ®‘‘°.a ®^‘B’S Rouse, there is a McctJsity for an Jh, TL.T®^®sit'^f” ^® ‘ur® could not fix it temporarily efseioA re, nor could ritcrial ststiito authorizing the election on the fir.-t government, guarded and sheltered by* American 

St Qtstinguished men of that parly, which they charge their laborers more for their sup- SI,*orit7for°taMnto nr®erf® ‘'*® ZLred on oTrthototantion^^^^^^ “’®y “•*® ®'“®’^Bere, except at tbe permanent Monday of last Ootober, and proscribing the time, law. This right, sir, has been ruthlessly stricken 

find collated m a pamphlet by Mr. Wes- ni;/sthanlhevBvrPPlnnnvihpm fTwlTJc. 3 . V V, »!d whLh»ll seat of Government. I do not propose to disouss Pfooes, audmanner thereof-as I have shown there down, and the majesty of the national law defied. 

^ plies than they agree to pay them for wages; and Inow proceed to inquire whether or not a probable tt f a «®?*’‘ U this point further, because I consider it clear was not-then it foUows that the eiootiou ofthe flth SiiAt-L this tvrono be redresskd-shall that 

4r Sarvpr nf Mlnamiri in c. the result JS, that the laborer IS Constantly fall- oat® for‘uqulry in the matter of these elections has Constitutwn of the United Mates, and also the But I say, that this protended Legisiative Assem of Ootober had as much tho sanouon of law as that Rioht be maintaihbd ’ 

dr. Sarver, oi Missouri, m a paper on mg more and more in debt, and the law sub- Been made out by the facts reported by the majority J&«i'«'-.N^rosZa acf. I take il sir, that all these bly not only violated the organic Mt and the Con- of the first Monday of Ootober; and this might ns --- 

S:IH~?S.S3S 

nn^th! nnn L coMpel a mau to Sell himself and his fam- ‘hat a Delegate to the House of Representatives of ‘a®u‘ "Bioh entered into treaty stipulations with its oh. sen by the Invaders and conquerors of imala ‘Bo»e elootlons be regarded at all-the will of the <^Ays, completing his “ Cosmos.” Those best 
'^nd this, taken in connection With the con- SSSSHSEErr 

rehrerr^ Sh “L‘lTTornInThe"naa"'r\“ ffieTythink be bids fair to re/cb 100 years. 


nijfhts, that I could get mo rest. 1 demanded of my physl- 
cian, after several things liad been irted. to give me some¬ 
thing to relieve my back and head ofjpain. He said I must 
bathe, and wait till the Ague wore otT; and th© pain would 
wear away. I liad too much pain to feel easy, and sent 
and got a 25 cent bottle ofthe “ Vegetable Pain KUleT.** 
I look a little inwardly^ and bathed according to riirec- 
Uons, and one application has removed ail the pain, and 
l am able to w'rite to-day. though with a tremhlmg hand, 
riia application was made last night about nine o’clock, 
and I had a sweet night’s rest. Fhave recommended it 
for several yeajs—asl have travelled a good deal—and 
It has given universal satiHfaction where it has been used 
according to dirccUoiiH. Yours, gratefully, 

L. PERRY CHILDS, 

Pastor of Baptist Church, Troy, Ohio. 


jects him to his creffitors until he works out toe TmTo^yT’escritrlh^^^ 
tils indebteiiness. The effect of tbe system is Territorial Delegate shall bo ohosen. It 
to compel a man to sell himself and his fam- ‘hat a Delegate to too House of Reprosen 
ily. the United States shall be elected, to servi 

And this, taken in connection with the con- h®„'’“,,®H*h^ ’ ^'“’IBat, after the first 

diuon ofthe poor white population in the tde^ast^rZaJ. It'irkn^ 

South—as shown tn the passages we have ta- these eleotions held in Ootober last was too 
ken from the address of Governor Hammond, tion within the Territory. Therefore, toe pi 


sLmn°L too . ” 1 ,’° f ^^°P^ose;ribed bylaw. It is known that neither of ‘ro^y. offonsiv® and doiMsive, with the people of puts this fajt ia issue, toe minority report tmSrfZff By the peaueable aot of'all the qaitiifle'd^voters of 

shown tn the passages we have ta- these eleotions held in October last was thoyim eleo- ‘J® ^AWi-eoco Treaty! It admits it, but asserts that this HoLe Lnnot fnquiro the TerrUory, is entitled to as much consideration 

he address of Governor Hammond, turn within the Territory. Therefore, toe people had ‘B®. of] ‘roa‘y that I know of, which has been into it. The minority report avers Governor Reeder fo ‘Bis House as the eleotion of too sitting Dele 
Plsivnlma fho to to tota.r tho right bv the oiganio act to oreBoHhn ttii-n,,,.!, a negoiiatea within the memory of man. wherer^hcro t.o K.. Aa.nr,T,.B k,. bi. _j ..o.. «« .b- «—+ nr—i— Pe 


Humboldt, who ia now past eighty years old and Gi 
is said to be as busy as he ever was in his young- 
er days, completing his “ Cosmos.” Those best S’pW 
acquainted with him notice no failure either in s 
his physical or intellectual system, and his “ere ' 
friends think he bids fair to reach 100 years. gray 


leneraUy, but ve^ small meanraXhXnrX^^^^ Carolina, ‘he Hon C. C. Clay, of »VurKsenTv toem^^^^^^^ 

they possess is almost universally poor, and so sterile Alabama, and other leading Son them States- ro onosen oy tne^ 

that a scanty subsistenoo is all that oan bo derived men-pxplains the recent article in the Rich- oftoe firsrMondav^to^ 


from its oultivation ; and tho more fertile s< 
ing in the possession of the slaveholder, mui 
remain out of the power of those who have nc 


-e of things is a great drawback, and '“‘Bil _ _ -^. 

bears heavily upon and doprossestoe moral energies Nay, tt goes so far as to insist that this right of 
of toe poorer classes. * * # Tho aequisition of making white slaves is “inalienable.” The 
so^XcuU^toartho” d” '°to* "h APP«aro article thus presses this point: 


mond Enquirer, the oracle of Southern inter¬ 
ests, which elaborately argues the right of sub- 


n within the Territory. Therefore, the people had ‘B® ®u>y‘roaty that I know of, which has ^en into it. Tho minority report avers Governor Reader in this Hous’e as the eleotion of too sitting Dele The Hutchinson Vocalists have founded a new 
gtefatorB^oho*sefi®bTt®hata^^^^^^^ “ w Ac on^ otret®nZT^^ I® f® ®®‘®SPa®'*. ‘**’''*® ‘Bat any one B-^® on the first Monday, by toe votes iff only settlement in the Territory ofMinneaota, on one 

gistature chosen by toeinselves, toe y.Brc.t, „ . ®**° PAriy.aaseiiting‘o it. In toe but a candidate at toe same eleotion, who hasiwMita some of too qualified voters, and of hundreds of the nf too fArtn nf too ffimw Win™ T. i = 

dOT«Mitar, ofthe Delegate eleotion whioh was held oaso of this Lawrence treaty, I believe the only so v- fade a c!a.im to a seat, may contest: hnr. tne invaders, of that Territory. ° ii a tt . u- Wing river. It is , 

the first Monday of Ootober, 1865. They had this ®7?‘85,‘y’f”'?,™ lf®tn ’'a® “^® P®?**!.® ®^ A^iAfo. ‘Bat on a question of oon^itJilZZaL We do not sit here to’^sanotion toe violent and f Hutchinaon, and is to be-governed on 

ht, sir, for it IS given to them by too express terms ‘“‘A J-errttory. What right toe Governor had to, fioation of its members toe House may, on theme- unlawful acts of marauders. Let it not be forgotten, 'he associative principle—the town hall, library, 

the organic act of the Territory; and the Ameri- “hiP^iends to find LTa^W ”f ' ’®°'^® ‘'® Anybody, or of its own motio^ inquire S?o ‘“at it is a fact confessed here, that several bSndrcd reading room, &c., being held in common. 


blacks, to Slavery, BAve.tBe right through t 

St that this riirhf nf Whether this provision of their own law 


t respectable position in the scale of wea 
10 difficult, that they dooIiBe the hopelt 
tnd many of them settle down into hnb 
less, and beoome tl^o almost passive siih 


it: oonduot of that eleotion. This is charged to have “heriffs the power to legislate o- 

Jefferson’s doctrine) been done in the memorial sent to the committee by ““ ludiaua tho right cf suffrage, 

- to be Sly ‘B‘® H®"®®- Will gentlemea undertake to stifle tote ‘aw. But, sir, we are 

hitherto has fo^Afoy ’ I do not think there is here any man so ‘®g‘s at.on of t^s famous body. 


ovteiuns of this eleotion enactment. It 3Uth of March last, because every legislative body ‘ion held on toe first Monday in October. Whether CURIOUS PLAY OR THE WORD “CIPHER.” hundred persons, and with moat 
• ?*.®®“®'^®.S“ courts and judges as to the qualifioatiims of its own members, toe eleotion held by the people of Kansas on too 9lh ''jiHE loUowing words afford an instauce of a very in- ‘B‘«y other 

^ivh*^?r f ® ff^*® ®™ *^i P.®®?'®’A"d and exercises therein judicial powers, and is a court of Ootober last was illegal for want of a Territorial “®® of‘he English language; toe awarfof ihe’t^ai ModiS"a 


Mr. Pesbv Davis. 

rhe P AIN KILLER is sold by all resceclable Druggists 
d Grocers throughout 1he United Stales and British 
evinces in Amorioa; also, by Agents in Foreign Coun- 
Bs, whose naraes are to be found .on toe “People’s 
implilet.” 

Por sale, wholesale, by Druggists in all the principal 
lea. and at retail by apothecaries and storekeepers in 
ery lovi^ in the United States and Canada, and by 
RAY &BALLANTYNK and JOHN T. MORTIMER, 
asmngion, D. C. 47 g 

STITT & BROWN, Wool Dealers, 

No. 12 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

:TH B. STITT, Philadelphia; JAMES M. BROWN, 
Vlassillon, Ohio. 4(10 

PALMER’S PATENT LBg! 

THIS American invention stands unrivalled, both in 
. this coniilry and in Europe. Il is worn by twelve 
iidted persons, and with moat astonishing success. In 


and exercises therein judicial powers, am 
whose judgment is final. This position I 
The House has, by toe Constitution, to 


Dh, sigh for no cipher, but ob, sigh for me ; 
lint give sigh for{ighjor I sigh’for you so." 


toe award of toe Great Modal al toe World’s Exhiliition 
in London, as toe beat artificial limb known. In this coun¬ 
try it has been thirty times exhibited, in compelilion with 
all otoers, altoe Annual Fairs in the principal cities, and 


dustrious, l.■.mi, in every point < 

We than thoir auoestors.” '..' 

In the .Tnnuary number, 1850, of De Bow’ 
Review, nn article on “Manufactures i 
South t. v,Ti have an exhibition of th 


.. “■ immutable, and -man cn-nnit hargZ-n’thtZ'a-Zm. Monday of Ootober was not pro8orib'cTby"tor£egir way of telling 

1 Rrei f TV Tl . ^Bilst it is far more obvious that negroes should be ‘Mive Assembly of Kansas, but by a revolutionary B?‘‘ 

, 185U, ot De Bow’s slaves than whites—for they are only fit to labor hsrombly chosen by non-residents of the Territory, Assembly, bees 

. “Manufactures in not to direct—j/et r/i* nrimciple of Stamry is itsel/ ‘^® oAWOf inquire into the matter? Are we to be ‘ron b® oogmzi 

I an exhibition ofthe and does ,wt depend on difference of complete. ^nrrSM 

!f wfito popuSn, Under this doctrine, it follows that here a t^rnTti^rrugh ^ZZ^^aM 

irposes : direct enslavement of the white race may hody was tke duly and legally ohosen Legislative estoppeL And 


'.ju?luing: iSouiheni white populationy - _ xxuui li.uuituiK wucuaer tn- 

evt 11 Mi r.innufactunrig purposes: direct enslavement of the white race may body was the duly and legally ohosen Legislatii 

bo loiGf rt.il thoso pjor but industrious people insisted upon than that obtained in Mexico, Asaombly of Kansas? Be it remembered, that i 
could see liO mode of living, except by ft degradlDg under the contrivance of debtor vassalage. Legislative Assembly could be chosen in Kansas, ai 
operation of work with tho negro upon the planta The doctrine is a positive sanction to the bond- legislative poi^r, but by the aciw 

tion, they were oontent to endure life in its mort aee of the white race and asserts that » the cttixens oftJiM Te^tory, and only I 

disoouraginc forms, satisfied that thev were aiovc \ r A j j . * ^ asserts mat _ tlie them in tho manner prescribed by tho organic act. 

the slave, though often faring worse th^n he But God and nature are immutable m its What are tho provisions of this act for tho eleetic 

the progress of the world is®'onward,’ and though support, “and man cannot bargain them of a Legislative Assembly for Kansas ? It is prov 
in some seotions, it is slow, still it te‘oMwara!,-’ ami away.” It is practically illustrated now in ded that toe Legislative Assembly shall consist of 
the great mats of our poor white population begin the Utah Territory, where a man holds a mul- a ““S*’ m t W^®’^?® ®fy®pros®ntatives. each moa 
to understand that ihcy have rights and that toev .... il i « »‘v<iuo a mui her of which “shall renrfe in and be an inZiafotejit 

too, are entitled to fame of the sympathy which falls * ren’ ® ‘B® di8‘‘'‘0‘' or county or counties,” from which he 

upon tho suffering They am fast IeMni4 that there ^1 ves. What is there in Mr. Ritchie’s princi- chosen, and that tjje first election for which Assen 
is an almost infinite world of industry opening he- P‘6> ‘0 prevent Brigham Young from holding Bly “shall be held at such time anfi plgoes,” gnd 1 
fore them, by whioli they can elevate themselves and ninety white men as slaves, under bills of sale, 0OAdA®‘®d ?a®B rnan-rwr, both as to the persoi 

our institutions are concerned.” ' Mr. Ritchie’s explanation of tbe Soiltheni Dogislativo Assembly of Kansas which sat anterii 


lative Assembly of Kansas, but by a revolutionary estopped by it from inquiring into toe legality of this that they 
assembly ohosen by non-residents of the Territory, Assembly, because it te eonoeded that, if this ques- tion to inc 
we oannot inquire into the matter? Are we to be “““ Be cognizable by ihe House at all, it is soon ty ofthe 
told that the printed journals and acts of an ASSEM- ‘B® memorial of any citizen of the United States, upon the.' 
BUY OP usuapERS, convened within the Territory at ®'‘e® ‘.B®'‘ ‘Be House may oi its @wn motion raise the Territ' 
a place unknown to the organic act, estops us, and ‘B® question. Wo are told, as already stated, that as much p 
tho nation through us, from inquiring whether that “’U the legislation of this Territorial Assembly works by whom t 
body was the duly and legally ohosen Legislative estoppel. And such legislation ! Has toe world seen we have t 
Aasombly of Kansas ? Be it remembered, that no anything like it since Draco wrote hte laws in blood? which the 
Legislative Assembly could be chosen in Kansas, and Consider it, and then toil me whether there are not last was o< 
invested with legislative power, but by toe actual ?P®“ “s fo®® “ proofs as strong as Holy Writ,” that seem to hr 
resideMs a7id Htixens of that Territory, and only by emanated from a Leeislature chosen bv free- color of f 

them in tho manner pre-oribed by tho organic act. represent freemon-r-that such atrocious legis- eleotion n 

What are tho provisions of this act for the election lation never was eiiaoted by th® more servants of a j^ot this ) 

of a Legislative Assembly for Kansas ? It ia provi- people for the government of their masters, by concession 
dod that tho Legislative Assembly shall consist of a creatures for tho ooi trol of thoir creator. statu*" ~ 

Council aud a House of Representatives, each mom- ^ P^-S® 716, and Tlf, of this volume of this J 

her of which “shall reside in and be an inhaMtavt of Kansas laws, passed by this Territorial Assembly, an petei 


is an almost infinite world of industry opening be¬ 
fore them, by whioli they can elevate themselves and 
their families from wretehedness and igneranoo, lo 
oompetenee and intelligenoa. It is this great up¬ 
heaving cf our -masses that we have to fear, so far as 


'William Gregg, Esq., in ai 
the South Carolina Institute, 
manufactures, remarks: 


address before with Mr. Qoug- 


the first Monday of October, 1858. It was that 
dy, if any, that pi escribed toe time, plaop, and 
inner, of the eiootiou for Delegate to this Congress, 
t did that body do this ? Aud. if so, was it the 


“From the best estimates that I have boon able 
I make, I put down the white people who ought to 
ork, and who do not, or who are so omployod as to 


domestic institutions in their own way, subject Legislative Assembly of liinsas? Waiving, for toe -- -- - —-- - -u, 

only to the Constitu tion of the United Slates,” present the question oi the legitlmaey ofthe body— exclusive j 

eL twlutvfive^tn^i !‘a*^®* i:®’* ®2®^“^-^''®^ ’“‘0‘Be UliiM With the Turkish system full io law, for toe eleotion under which toe sitting Dele- pnnt, or ofr®alata, or publish, or aid in printigg, oir- ofUongres 

aune.r. TWiIfn ecu fiu * By ihis it blown, wmch makes slaves of all colors, and gate claims hte seat. I notiae this fact in tote oon- ®afo“»g. or publishing, witoin saia Territory, any Sir, if tl 
Xm sS would L nfoa®«sarv®r^ withouf number. It is a sad comment- neotion, (though it would be more a.ppropriate in tho Boot. P“P?r pamphlet, magazine, handbill, or oircu- violation , 

-i®^„a * * V ary on our proeress that at the moment when Anal hearing of the oaso,) because wo have boon told lax, oontaimpg any sentiment calculated to-induce members 

So bv oar Leatekture ?or ^fir Shonff nd®. the news atriS' tl e Snltan’^fi^man ‘Bat wo are concl-uded by the aote ofthe Legislature, ®foT®® « ^0“‘B® semeo of their masters; will not d - 

. ta ^ lire news an ives Ot the Sultans tirman, put- and cannot go behind them. I ask, are we concluded That, by the twelfth seoiion thereof, it te a felony, it. The 

TrLTere tittle hett^^^^^ ting an end to the traffic m slaves m his em- by TirrrWto? swortwie/ifs, which in their very face puBtahable with imprisonment for two years, for any laws a'nc 

Whiirj. «-r»™„-rta„.*v.^:?i . pire—ot the Czar’s steps for the liberation of violate the organic law, and are therefore void? J"* person, by speaking or writing, to assort that supreme 

States find no difficulty in educating thefrnoof we ‘Be serfs in Russia, and of their actual enfrail- An illegal act te nothing. It evidences nothing. It persons have not the right to hold slaves in said Ter- fawofey 

are ready to despair’^f sutesMn toe matter,’ for chisement in the Danubian principalities—we ®®foP® ""“Body; it oontrols nobody; and it sanctions 'fo”*®/’®J ‘.“afrLM'j’i®''® ZLn®to hoM tiavef r h®"t 
w'rid'itiUoXfou®ma“nllf®o“®®’°®\ should have Negro Slavery forced on one Terri- Lot us see now whether this legislation, which we in Lid Territory. ® ^ t®ltion, a 

send their obililreif to aeLni Y ““‘“’‘‘■y F®°Pfolory by a usurpation set up by the sword, and 'are told sstops ns, is in violation of toe organic law These, sir, are provisions of toe legislative enact presoribe 
“I hava Innv hann (b. “'e right Ot the Mormons recognised in an- of toe Teni ory, and void. It is provided in that ments of this Kansas Asssemblj, to whioh gentle- Assembly 

every day’s expLionoe has strengthened mv°eo’ilvfe- Bold a multitude of the gentler sex in ‘Ba‘ “‘B» iegislative power of toe Territory men point as toe evidence that toe body whioh eu- It-me. and 


enactment, by the fourth section of whioh it is made body autoi 
a felony, punishable with death, for any person to toe statut 
carry away out of that Territory any slave belonging necessary 
to another, with ipteiit to effect the freedom of such tion.” Br 
sfove; o'fandabi' 

And by the fifth sootion of which it is made a fel- is domed t 
ony, punishable wich death, to aid in persuading to ed, and in 
send any slave belonging to another out of saifi Ter- ted legisla 
ritory, to eifoot his fi oedom; ^je again i 

That by the seventh section it is felony, pnnisha- elusive ju 
ble with flvs years imprisonment, for any person to bers, and t 
aid a slave in escaping from toe spryice offiie mas- (phat mi 
ter, or to aid or harbor any slave who has escaped pendent'Si 


even ponal laws against tho neglect of ednoa’tion should have Negro Slavery forced on oneTerri- 
would fail to bring many of our country people to tory by a usurpation set up by the sword, and 
'®“I haL” innv®”henn®.,®r,°].r (b. *''« ri'ght of the Mormous recoguised in an- 

every day’s expfrionoe has strengthened my eo’ilvic^ f multitude of the gentler sex in 

tions, that too evils exist in the wholly neglected servitude, under the unnatural law of a plural- 


ritories, oy to cirpujate there any book containing There 
any denial of toe right of any person to hold slaves of this 1 
in said Territory. tdtion, s 


con'Iition of this class of persons. Any man who is 
an observer of things could hardly pass through our 
oonntry without being stmok with too fast that all 
the capita], onterpriso, and intelligence, ia employed 
in dircating slave labor; and the oonse<)uenco is, 
that a large portion of onr poor white people are 
wholly neglected, and arc suffered to while away an 


lory oy a usurpation set up by tbe sworu, and are told estops ns, is in violation of the organic law These, sir, are provisions of toe legislative enact presoribes 
the right ot the Mormons recognised in an- of toe Terri.ory, and void. It is provided in that ments of this Kansas Asssemblj, to whioh gentle- Assembly 
Other to hold a multitude of the gentler sex in fo”' ‘B»‘ “‘B» legislative power of toe Territory men point as toe evidenoe that toe body whioh eu- itnw ana j 
servitude, under the unnatural law of a plural- ‘Ball extend to all rightful subjeots of legislation, acted them was toe legaj«nd duly oonstituted Logis- Both as to 
itv of ■wives ^ consistent with tho Constitution of toe United States latnre of Kansas. . eleotion ai 

1 ,., 1 A ri '1 1 V A rs and too provisions of this aet.” It further provides, lYe are toid more than that—for, if I understood shall appo 

We hold that Congress IS hound by the Con- that at the ysm eleotion every free white malo in- tho dtetingutehod genUoman from South Carolina qualifioatii 
BtttullOU “ to make all needful tules and regu- habitant over twenty-one years of ago. and aotually [Mr. BotoeJ aright, he argues that we are to abide right of su 
latioDS for the Territories of the United States,” a resident of toe Territory, shall bo qualified to -Fote by that legislation. Wo are to veoogatee these laws Q«Ly by oi 
and, during their pupilage and preparation to as obligatory, and to bow to their supromacy-toat shaJi have 

hpflfimp m^mhor. a.v ss the qualiftcatlenB of eleotors. as well as these to do less were treason. I, sir, ropeltho suggestion; oomesjich 

n «ome m mbers 9f the (-onfedt?raty, to pre- shall he presoribod by law; provided, howeyor, I, for one, claim the right, as an indepeodoiLt Repie- tbe Constitui 


























